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THE CHURCH MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN IN WARTIME! 


The children in your community need the church! 


Is your church doing its full share to meet the needs of the children of your 
community ? 


Childocn of the Choxt 


4 
in 1 Nrtime 


DOES YOUR CHURCH have the best possible program for children on Sunday? Through 


the week? During vacation? : 
DOES YOUR CHURCH minister helpfully to the home life of the community? 
DOES YOUR CHURCH work with community agencies in child welfare and in minister- 


ing to the neglected children of the community? 


DOES YOUR CHURCH seek to bring into its fellowship the unchurched children in the 


community ? Aba : 


DOES YOUR CHURCH assume its full responsibility in meeting new and unusual war- , 


time needs? 
DOES YOUR CHURCH seek to bring every child into real discipleship to Jesus Christ? 


The Committee on Religious Education of Children of the International 
. Council of Religious Education has developed new materials to help your 
church measure up to its full responsibility in meeting the needs of children. 


Volunteers in Christian Service to 


In the Service for Children 


Children. 32 pages..... 25 cents Aupazeseriien $2.00 per hundred 
Children and World Peace What Does It Profit? 
le Paes smi verccemete 10 cents Ze Dees mentale ete fet $.75 per hundred 
T } 
The Child’s Religion in Wartime Your Home Here and Now | 
QBS PRRES on sinye\clcams sees 10 cents 2 pages ......-. $.75 per hundred 
Hvangeliaht oh Children It’s Church Wherever You Are 
D a 
Pa PAGES waste <i soe te 10 cents a eae grey $.75 per hundred 
: For Every Child Faith in God 
Children of the Church in Wartime a ee: ane e758 levndred 
(Friendship Press publication. Bes ae eee 40 per DURCTE 


Not available at I.C.R.E.) Boys and Girls in Christian Clubs 
PA rma oy ochre es 25 cents 60 Pages. accawes, Ae 50 cents 


Order from your denominational house or council of churches 
1 ’ 
or from 


The International Council of Religious Education 


203 North Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Worship Materials 
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Articles and other materials herein express the 
views of the writers. Except in editorials they do 
not necessarily state the views of the Editorial 
Board; nor do they express the policies of the 
International Council of Religious Education ex- 
cept as they state official actions of the Council. 
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and an introduction to a 


s a Christmas or New Year’s greeting, 
A The Upper Room within the next few 
weeks will go from Christian friends to hun- 
dreds of thousands of recipients, many of 
whom will be making the acquaintance of this 
widely-used book of daily devotions for the 


very first time. 


Mailed in specially designed two-color Christ- 
mas envelopes, The Upper Room makes a 
colorful, joyous greeting that is cherished for 
its spiritual value as well as for the remem- 
brance. 


FREE COPIES TO SERVICE MEN. 


Contributions to,our Chaplains’ Fund are needed to 
supply additional copies of The Upper Room to a large 
waiting list in the army, navy and marine corps. Con- 
tributors who so desire may designate an individual unit— 
ship, post, regiment, company, or other group—as recip- 
ient. Over 200,000 copies of each issue of The Upper 


Room are now being supplied free to men in the service 


through our Chaplains’ Fund. 
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...an ideal “greeting” 
richer devotional life 


From the pastor or teacher to associate or 
class members; from parents or friends to 
young people away from home, in school or 
in the armed forces; or from one individual 
to another—no gift exceeds The Upper Room 
in lasting helpfulness. 


This year, more than ever before, you can 
most effectively use The Upper Room for a 
major part of your season’s greetings, 


Price: less than a Christmas card! Copies of the forthcoming January- 
February-March issue are ready to be supplied now in lots of 10 or more to 
one address at 5 cents each, postpaid. For 1 cent each (lots of 10 or more) 
we will also supply an attractive two-color Christmas envelope in which 
gift copies of The Upper Room may be mailed or given direct. For 30 cents 
(foreign, 40 cents) The Upper Room will be sent for one year and the recipi- 
ent notified by us with an attractive gift card carrying the sender’s name. 


Four-year subscriptions, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. 


Please place your order as early as possible to in- 
sure delivery in time for Christmas. This is especi- 


ally important this year. Send all orders to 


THE UP?P ERY 2 Oa 


Medical Arts Building « Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Yes—Let Us Go Back! 


In TIMES OF CRISIS or defeat, people often say, “Let us go 
back to something we missed along the way. We took the 
wrong turn back there somewhere. Back to the cross 
roads!” And often that is well. But the real questions are 
—why do we go back, and to what do we go back? 

A great German preacher and teacher had become a 
Christian Socialist. His studies of theology and of social 
problems had led him straight to that position. And he 
held to that position until the social movements to which 
he had pinned his faith were swept into hopelessness by 
the First World War and its aftermath. He lost faith in 
social progress and went back. Why? Because, many be- 
lieve, he had fixed a time limit on the coming of a Christian 
social order—in his short lifetime probably—and when its 
coming was clearly long deferred, he lost his faith in it. To 
what did he return? To a one-sided view of Christian 
theology that had several times in history failed to grapple 
realistically with its world. And many—yes all—of us are 
tempted to choose his easier way out. 

What then? Shall we go back? Yes. For often—not 
always, but often—we are on the wrong road. And when 
we do go back, let us not choose another wrong path. 

For instance—it is a humbling experience to sit through 
a morning church service and to think about the real mean- 
ing in life of the tremendous things said, and sung, and 
prayed about that day. And then to mention the sermon 
to a deacon on the way home and have him make a bitter 
comment on some man with a safe and soft office job in the 
Army, who came to show off his new uniform. How many 
people missed the meaning that way? Let us return to the 
full and deep meaning, for daily life, of the magnificent 
realities that float all about us from the church. 

A man stood and repeated the Lord’s Prayer in church. 
Parallel with the words on his lips these thoughts ran 
through his mind. “I must see Mr. Jones to take Class 
Number 2 next Sunday . . . The address tonight wasn’t up 
to that of last week . . . Deacon Smith’s voice doesn’t carry 
the way it used to... I hope my wife remembered the 
house keys.” 

Then, a week later, when the prayer was repeated, each 
phrase carried over into its larger meanings in the world 
today: 

“Hallowed be thy name. . 
bowing in prayer with me.” 

“Thy will be done on earth . . . The Negro settlement 
in Chicago visited last week with its happy people and 
its atmosphere of brotherhood.” 

“Give us—daily bread .. . the hungry sharecroppers 
and the social security laws.” 

“As we forgive ...I1 guess John didn’t mean what he 
said the other day about my talking too much at the com- 
mittee meeting the way I took it.” 


Let us return to that. . 
The farm children of a rural denomination are now 
selecting and feeding heifers on their farms to send to 
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Europe when the war is over to replenish the herds of the 
devastated nations. Suppose that the peace movement, 
and the missionary movement of the future, got hold of 
some activity that worked idealism into happily chosen 
daily experience like that. Can we conceive of the trans- 
formation in the world? Religion would be real then to 
youngsters going out to feed the calves. Dare one suggest 
that those heifers would be as important as neo-orthedoxy ? 


Let us return to something vital—like that. 


Out over the congregation, softly modulated by the choir, 
come those tremendous words, “Our God, our help in ages 
past, our hope for years to come, our shelter from the 
stormy blast, and our eternal home.” Do these people— 
do these who sing—and do I realize the tremendous power 
in those words? Does my religion do this for me? There 
are ways by which religion moves over from dead words 
to a living ecstasy that breaths power into language like 
this. Let us return to those ways. 


May it be that the next great wave of progress in Christian 
education will be a vast and pervasive expansion of the 
summer camp movement? Its power to change life is 
already demonstrated. Why not release it to the full? 


There are other centers of life and power to which we 
could go back. Their meaning comes out of this fact: the 
Christian church handles every day the most powerful ideas 
and purposes and attitudes the world has ever known, but 
it often handles them lackadaisically, at long range, re- 
moved from living experience. The one thing we need 
more than anything else, brethren, the one thing that in- 
cludes all our other needs, is to put these great realities to 
work in experience. And to do that is not a work of exhor- 
tation, but one of education in its broad and true sense. 
It is at this point that Christian education has its oppor- 
tunity to vitalize and revitalize our Christian heritage. 
Therein will be found much of its power in the years 
just ahead. 


Sometimes, for the man worried about his path, his need 
is to go back, to the right things, and, again, it is to go 
forward, to the right things. 


Annual Meeting of Council 


Tue weex of February 7-12, 1944 has been named for 
the Annual Meeting of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. The Advisory Sections, which did not 
meet in 1943, will resume their annual sessions this year. 
The schedule will be as follows: 
Monday to Wednesday, February 7-9: 
Meetings of Advisory Sections 
Wednesday evening and Thursday, February 9, 10: 
Meetings of committees 
Friday afternoon and evening, February ‘11; Saturday, 
February 12: 
Meeting of International Council of Religious Education 
Sessions will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


What They Think—II 


THIS MONTH we present another statement from a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on the Post-war Church. 
These statements are all marked by variety and vigor. They 
have a flare for fertilizing and stimulating any reader’s 
mind. For this reason especially, we commend them to all. 

“Let us restate the purpose of the Christian church to be 
the instrument of God for bringing in his kingdom and as 
a vehicle of his self-revelation to the world. . . . That means 
‘Revive thy church, O Lord, beginning with me.’ Men have 
said that to me. This is so stated because men and women 
today are facing such grim realities that they will return 
disillusioned about life generally, unless a faith in God’s 
way of life is shown to be the greatest reality of all. 

“A soldier spoke with fervor in a discussion group I was 
leading, ‘Churches have entertained us and supped us— 
what we need is Christ! Why don’t they give us Christ?’ 
Service men I have met are demanding—it is a good word 
you use—that the church stick to its main purpose and 
take leave of fields with which it is not concerned. 

“For some time I have been interested in the post-war 
religious needs and like to have soldiers think about it, too. 
One night we were talking of all this in terms of social, 
educational and political relations. One man had been 
silent all through the discussion until he apparently could 
contain himself no longer. Then he blurted out, ‘We have 
been discussing ways and means, but what I want to know 
first—is Christ real to all of us here?’ To him that was the 
starting point; a first priority was placed on purpose. 

“This means that the programs of the church must not be 
visionary, ethereal and only idealistic. As a matter of fact, 
before programs are planned, a clear understanding of aims 


. 
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and responsibilities must be gained. Sometimes we a 
‘programized’ to death. It was not that any of the program 
were ill-intended or were not good, but often the purpo 
was lost in the plans. 

“The church must show men that all of life is not grim ir 
reality, but can also be beautifully real. Programs though’ 
of on such a basis will then be changed from merely main 
taining interest among the folk in a local church. The larger 
view will be emphasized. Programs will be missionary ir 
sharing brotherhood, in a way of life, and in united fronts 
of religious life. More Oxford, Edinburgh, and Madras 
conferences will be possible, as a result of people bein 
nearer by aircraft and neighborliness. Young people 
thrown together as a result of struggling, striving and liv- 
ing together in a United Nations army will want to work 
together in definite programs of religions whose purpose is 
clearly stated-to mean bringing in the kingdom of God. 
We of America will have missionaries from China, India 
and Europe to us as well as we, to them. Too long have 
we thought of sending missionaries without receiving from 
others. Other people can teach us about Christ, too. To 
be sure it will be a different kind of missionary program— 
an exchange system—and why not? The emphasis shall 
be unity rather than uniformity, if the purpose is clearly 
seen. This will be important as a means of brotherhood, 
effective Christian living, and unfeigned faith. Whatever 
spheres—social, educational or political—the church en- 
ters, must be for one purpose—the bringing in of God’s 
kingdom to allay the rise of any ‘new order’ of the future 
and, also, to combat the ulterior motives which are often 
the aftermath of any war. I see it as a world program in 
which, by the grace of God, I hope to have a share!” 
—From Lewis F. Hatx, 845th Engineer Aviation Battalion 


Cause and Effect—A Meditation 


S out or Ming, pause and give thanks that in the world 
of physical things men reached out, fumblingly at first, 
but then with a growing certainty, for the law of cause and 
effect; that they discovered new paths to life and power in 
knowing that this produces that. For the knowledge that 
poor nutrition produces pellagra, that mosquitoes carry 
yellow fever, that the sulfa drugs protect wounds, fall on 
your knees and give thanks to the eternal God who planted 
the capacity for such a discovery in the heart of man. 

Soul of Mine, let thanks be given that in our social life 
men know that this produces that: that boys’ clubs reduce 
the spots on a city map showing juvenile delinquents, that 
debased living conditions produce race riots, and that social 
justice creates neighborhood good will. Rejoice that in this 
discovery social progress became possible and man took 
another long stride forward. 

Now, Soul of Mine, step cautiously. Ask this: if pellagra 
has a cause, if neighborhood brotherliness has a cause, does 
each individual person have a cause? Did forces, within 
him and outside, make him what he is, evil or good? And 
if so, can you hate him as much as you do, if he is evil 
and your enemy, or adulate him as you do in case he is 
good and your friend? Can you any longer make the 
publisher of a great newspaper the one person for whom 
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you have reserved yourself the pagan luxury of unutterable 
contempt? He too is the result of forces that made him 
what he is before he knew what was happening, forces that 
worked just as the causes of pellagra do. And, if you gave 
up your contempt for him, would you lose that part of 
your moral enthusiasm that springs from antagonism to the 
person on the other side of a controversy from you? 
Dare you then give it up? 

Soul of Mine, know this—even in loss and travail—that 
in renouncing unreasoned blame and ill-founded adula- 
tion, the pathway to a deeper spiritual life would be open 
before you. And this: that, if man would switch his atten- 
tion from hate to removing the causes of evil persons and 
from adultation to multiplying the causes of good persons, 
he would take, his next long step forward. And also this: 
that in this way man—and you—would come closer to 
God, become more like God, he more capable of forgiving 
sin the way God can do. For then you would learn the 
meaning of the Ancient Word, “He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust,” and of the dramatic peti- 
tion, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

(This is the second editorial in a series projected on this page in 
the September issue under the title, “Choose Truth or Repose.”) 
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\Let us have faith 


lin faith 


By P. R. Hayward 


sxc LAST JANUARY this page has been given to 
statements beginning “I Believe—.” Carefully chosen 
persons have here affirmed their personal faith in the pro- 
} found centers of Christian belief. Beginning with the Lord’s 
}Prayer as an inclusive Christian creed, these statements 
franged from God and Jesus Christ through the Bible, 
Eternal Life, the Holy Spirit and Redemption, touched on 
Man and the Kingdom of God, and ended in November 
with the World Christian Community. In that cycle the 
} great affirmations of the Christian religion are included. 


What kind of faith? 


One way to sum them up is to say, “Let us have faith in 
faith itself.” And the faith in which we are here exhorted 
to place our confidence is not merely an intellectual assent 
to a group of ten or so propositions; nor is it only an 
intuitive willingness to trust one’s self to an uncharted sea 
in a blind hope that there is a shore opposite; nor is it 
just a willingness to test one’s notions by putting them to 
work in life. Religious faith—one’s belief—has often been 
spoken of as if it were one or another of these three. It 
is not any one of them. It is all three blended together 
into a mysterious trinity. 


Three phases of faith 


Faith involves believing certain things about some reality 
outside one’s self. There is a God or there isn’t. If there 
is, he is some kind of a God—a bookkeeper in the skies or 
a suffering servant who knows, as “de Lawd” put it to 
“Gabe,” “It ain’t no bed o’ roses being God Almighty.” 
The value of one’s faith depends upon how he fills in the 
words after avowing, “I believe in God, who—.” 


Faith involves committing one’s self to a way of life that 
‘is inextricably bound up with the kind of God, and of every- 
thing else, in which he believes. This is the side of faith 
where the words fit: “the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” This is not a blind leap 
in the dark, but in it there is an element of uncertainty 
that puts one’s faith to its living test. None of us can prove 
that “‘a just and durable peace” can be achieved, but our 
commitment to it goes back to all that we believe about 
God, and Christ, and Man. It takes faith with deep roots 
to stand up against the pain of partial achievement, the 
agony of defeat, the vicious thrust of brute force and cynical 
despair. 

Faith involves ideas about ultimate things and personal 
commitments that work themselves out constantly in the 
very experience of living. We have praised faith that 
existed only in the assent of our minds and had no dealings 
with experience, and we have glorified an every-day ex- 
perience that had no dealings with anything larger than its 
own small self. Real faith means both of these, with the 
faith with which we start always modifying and supporting 
the experience, and the experience, in turn, modifying and 
supporting the faith. 
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Ideas, personal commitment, daily experience—intimately 
bound in a bundle—there is a trinity almost as difficult to 
fathom as the one with a capital T. So, then, we make our 
plea for this kind of faith. 


Faith to shake the world 


And faith of this sort is peculiarly needed in our day. 
Times of tragedy have always brought out strong faith, 
faith so deeply rooted and so much a part of daily life that 
it could be what Oliver Wendell Holmes called, 

“faith that sees the ring of light 
Round nature’s last eclipse.” 

This faith knows that what looks like the “last eclipse” 
is not that, because the ring of light comes from some other 
and more lasting source than the earthly cause of the eclipse. 
And to be certain of this about the ring of life means that 
one must have the root of the matter in him. He believes 
some things about God, and Jesus Christ, and this seem- 
ingly poor creature known as Man, and this business called 
Human Destiny. The things he believes about these, when 
fused with loyal commitment to their outcomes and tested 
in daily life, do something to a person, rip out of the world 
what should not last, and hold steady what deserves to 
stand. It is faith like this that shakes and changes the 
world. It is for lack of faith like this that men weaken 
under fire, grow cynical when the universe fails to support 
their ideas on the schedule they had drawn up for it, and 
disrupt the unity that has been slowly achieved. Mark the 
man in whom these things happen and you will find him a 
man of small faith. Mark the one who remakes the world 
when tragedy shakes it to pieces and you will find him one 
“whose faith has center everywhere” as Tennyson put it. 
Or as Wordsworth described such a man, he is 

“One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition.” 


The test of faith 


Faith like this meets its test, and renders its significant 
service, in many ways these days. One of the best state- 
ments of it is in the letter of a nurse from somewhere in 
Africa to her father and mother. It is quoted in The Link 
for September, 1943. Referring to the way men face wounds 
and pain she says: 

“You’d be surprised at how many of them draw their 
courage from the same place where I get mine—from rec- 
ollections of their families at private prayer and public 
worship, from the clear knowledge that, despite the ap- 
parent triumph of so much they have been taught is evil 
and the apparent defeat of so much they have been taught 
is good, their parents maintain a serene and unwavering 
faith in a God of love and mercy, and express that faith 
openly before a desperate and doubting world. The boys 
who have such memories don’t go under, because they have 
something to cling to. I know. I’ve seen so many wounded 
boys and so many reactions. Some of them are lost in fear, 
some are stoically resigned, some openly rebellious, some 
put on a front of bravado and resort to quips and banter. 
But the ones who come out of homes lit with faith have a 
deep and quiet courage that never fails them, even in the 
face of death. It isn’t spectacular, maybe not even heroic 
in the commonly accepted sense of the word. It’s just the 
sort of simple trust a child has when he walks out of a 
lighted house with his father into the dark night.” . 


Resources for 
Christmas in 
the home 


And ways that teachers can help 


By Edna Rait Hutton* 


T IS POSSIBLE that memories of childhood are some- 
times tinged with a rosier hue than the actual facts 
would have warranted. But to those of us who can remem- 
ber a quieter age it does seem that the Christmas of our 
childhood homes was a more satisfying experience than our 
celebrations today—more imbued with the Christlike spirit, 
more conscious of eternal values. 

In those days we thought that the peace of which the 
angels sang had come to stay; today we are living through 
a second world holocaust. We had no radios then, blaring 
a steady stream of noise-—how quiet it must have been! 
There were no over-decorated streets, no gaudy representa- 
tions of the Holy Family in store windows, no anachronistic 
carollers tramping through jammed department stores, no 
superlative wrappings that made anticlimactic the gifts in- 
side. And yet—perhaps it was only in your home and in 
mine—we did stop on Christmas Eve to look for the star 
of Bethlehem; we did remember the Child. That may be 
the reason we are working now, you and_I, in our churches 
and church schools. 

Even our church, the only institution whose sole purpose 
is to teach and preach this great “good news” with its 
accompanying power, is still at this beautiful season too 
often “Santa Claus-centered” instead of “Christ-centered,” 
“treat-centered” instead of “‘sharing-centered.” Yet church- 
es can, and many are, making the most of this priceless 
opportunity to celebrate the birth of the Christ Child in a 
manner fitting to the church’s particular responsibility. 

Christmas presents a great opportunity to church school 
workers to strengthen the bonds between their work and 
that of the home. Most Christian parents will welcome sug- 
gestions to make their “Christmas in the home” more 
Christian. At this season of the year hearts are unusually 
warm and in these tense days there is a tenderness toward 
things of the spirit. It may therefore be possible to reach 
the non-Christian home whose child is in the church school. 


Get started early 


Plans for cooperation in Christmas activities between the 
church and the home should begin early. Necessary com- 
mittees should be appointed by the Committee of Religious 
Education to consolidate ideas and materials, plan the 
approach to parents, and relate plans to the church school 
program. 

The idea is to get parents interested in making Christmas 
in their homes really Christian in character. There are many 
kinds of materials and activities which may be used. Al- 
though a number of these are listed here it should be re- 


™ Speaker and leader in religious education, specializing in wor- 
ship and the fine arts; Des Moines, Iowa, 
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membered that no one family can or should use all of thes 
materials or try to do all of these things. Simplicity an) 
selection are the guiding principles in facing a great variet 
of resources. : 

Those planning suggestions for parents should conside 
age-range, locality, family time schedules, local Christma 
activities and availability of materials. Suggestions shoul 
be inspirational, informational, workable and concrete 
Mimeographed sheets with ideas for possible plans may bi 
prepared for distribution to parents. . 
Meet the parents | 

When plans are well laid, a pre-Christmas tea for parent 
and teachers may be given. If this is impractical, parent 
may be invited to share in a worship period of the churel 
school departments, when a Christmas theme is used. Ther 
during the class period designated persons may explain t 
the parents the various plans and resources. - 

It would be a good plan to have on hand inexpensivé 
pictures and other materials which might be given to the 
parents. These might be small pictures, such as the “Studie: 
of Famous Pictures,’ “Artext Junior Prints”” or the large: 
Wilde Bible Pictures.*? There might also be some of thi 
ten-cent copies of The Story of Christmas, published by 
Rand-McNally. 

In addition there should be a browsing table with books 
pictures, and manger scenes such as parents might be en 
couraged to purchase for their own homes. Include the 
winter issue of the devotional booklet, Thoughts of God foi 
Boys and Girls,* with its fine Christmas section; the book 
Advent Candles* by Archie Peace; the Augsburg Christma: 
annuals;® books of carols, and other pertinent material. 

Parents should know what is being planned for the 
worship services and class periods for the Christmas weeks 
In this way they can count on their children’s having a 
background of information and also know what kind of 
creative materials the children may be making that could 
be shared by the whole family. Parents should be urged 
to call a family council to formulate plans for the family 
Christmas celebration. 

Homes not represented by parents at a meeting such as 
this should be reached in some way with the plans and 
materials. 


Themes for family worship 


There are a number of possibilities for family worship 
during the Christmas season. Here are two suggestions: 

1. A personal religious experience may be emphasized 
through the use of appropriate materials. A prepared wor: 
ship guide, Advent Candles,® may serve as a family worship 
guide for the four Sundays preceding Christmas. With this 
nativity pictures should be used. Especially good for this 
purpose is the one by Margaret Tarrant, “O Be Thou Born 
Within My Heart, Most Holy Child Divine.” Each serv- 


ice may close with a carol and prayer that stress personal 


‘From Follett Publishing Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 2c each. Send for free catalogue. 

2 Art Extension Society, Westport, Connecticut. 2c, color. 

8 W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

* Connecticut Council of Churches and Religious Education, 18 
Asylum St., Hartford, Connecticut. 10e. 

5 The Half Moon Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

® Published by the Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. Volume 13, 1943 now available. 

7 No longer available from publisher, Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, 225 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Used on cover of International Journal 
for December, 1935. 
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“The Arrival of the Shepherds,”’ by Hans Lietzmann 


| dedication. Carols may be the first stanza of “Thou Didst 
Leave Thy Throne,” the last stanza of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” with its beautiful personal prayer and, for 
» smaller children, “What Can I Give Him,” by Christina 

Rossetti. : 

2. A second worship emphasis might be that of sharing 
Christmas customs of various countries. Services of appre- 
ciation for the Christmas customs of France, Germany, 
England and other countries may be developed.’ For 
example: 


Italian Appreciation Service. 


Picture: “Holy Night” by Correggio or one of the 
many Italian Madonnas by Raphael, Feruzzi, Barabino and 
others. 

Carols: “O, Come Emmanuel,” “Come, Thou Savior 
of the Race,” or some of the folk song carols, “The Par- 
thenia Carol” and “On That Most Blessed Night.’ 

Customs: Lighting tri-colored candles, representing 
the Trinity, before the praecipio, or manger scene; shep- 
herds singing in the streets. 


The world in your home 


“Christmas customs map.” Place cutout designs from 
Christmas cards on the country from which our different 
customs have come,*—a stocking from Belgium, a greeting 
card from England, a Christmas tree from Germany, and 
so on. 


Set up a manger scene and list by it the names by which 
it is known in other countries: in France, a creche; in 
Czechoslovakia, a Jeslicky, or “Bethlehem”; in Spain, a 
nacimiento; in Italy, a praesipio; in Germany, a Krippe; 
in Poland the little roadside puppet shows of the life of 
Christ are called the Yaselke. 


“‘mternational Christmas art corner,” with 


Have an 

8 1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies, Alfred Carol Hottes, A. T. 
De Lamare Company, N. Y., 1937. 

9 Noels, by Marx and Anne Oberadorfer, H. T, Fitz Simons Com- 
pany, Chicago. Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations, by Edward 
Marzo. 
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Christmas cards showing foreign scenes, such as the cathe- 
dral cards, the Chinese Relief, etc., and pictures from Life 
and other magazines. 

“The hobby haven” may show a doll or stamp collection. 


Other things to do 


Make a stained glass window, using Raphael’s Madonna 
of the Chair in the center. 

Have a family carol night, learning one new carol a 
week. Have a neighborhood carol night. 

Study the great faiths expressed in the carols—Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman Catholic and Protestant, and sing the 
songs.?° 

Have an “Oratorio Night.” Children who know good 
Christmas music will be interested in these larger composi- 
tion. The lullabies from “Bethlehem” by Maunder, “The 
Coming of the King,” by Dudley Buck, “The Story of 
Christmas” by Matthews and the “Christmas Oratorio” by 
Bach would be much appreciated. Or one evening might be 
given to “The Messiah,” by Handel. The story of-its writ- 
ing could be told," the reading of Isaiah 9:6 and Isaiah 40 
from which comes so much of the text and the singing of 
the “Parthenia Carol” and “On that Most Blessed Night”— 
Italian folk songs which Handel used for the “Pastoral” 
theme and “He Shall Feed His Flock.” The hymn “Joy - 
to the World” has two music motifs taken from “The 
Messiah” and this might be sung by the group. Such a 
period of appreciation might precede a radio or community 
presentation of the oratorio. 

Other good recorded Christmas music includes: the 
Vienna Choir Boys’ Album (Victor Album C32), Harp 
music (Victor 19822), Organ music (19816), and Trinity 
Choir (35788). 

Christmas kodachrome and glass slides,!* used on the 

j (Continued on page 35) 


10 Carols of the Ages, by Edna Rait Hutton, Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1943. 

11 Tn all music encyclopedias. 

12 From denominational headquarters, public libraries, Society for 
Visual Education (100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.) or Cathedral 
Pictures (see review, page 29, this issue). 


Scenes from ‘‘It’s the Brain That Counts” 


HEN MOTION PICTURES and other visual mate- 

rials are used in the church school as an integral part 
on the on-going curriculum and experience of the pupils, 
they are more than worth the cost and trouble. Their use 
will inject new “vim, vigor and vitality” into a program 
if there is due care in planning and sound techniques in 
execution. Those who have clear purposes, plan carefully, 
understand methods and learn rapidly from their own 
experience will get the best educational results with visual 
materials. 


We have used films throughout the year in our church, 
especially in connection with mission study, but were able 
during the summer to do more experimental work with 
them. Last summer we used several films in the morning 
program of the combined intermediate and high school 
departments. The results were good when measured by 
increased attendance and interest of the pupils and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the leaders. 


In the programs for the ten Sundays of mid-summer 
we included several film-forums. The first one was on 
alcohol. We used the film, “It’s the Brain that Counts,” 
a dramatic human interest story visualizing from a scientif- 
ic point of view the effects of alcohol on the brain, and 
emphasizing the danger of the first drink and the culpa- 
bility involved in urging others to drink. Its running time 
is twenty minutes, just about right for such a film-forum. 


When the film was booked we asked the distributor to 
send it to us for preview and study at his first opportunity, 
and in due time it came. It was run off in the room where 
it was to be used ‘so that its sound qualities and charac- 
teristics could be checked. When the best place for the 
machine was arrived at by experiment, this was noted for 
the benefit of the operator later on. After several runs 
the leader in charge of this program was familiar with 
the picture sequences and the accompanying comments 
and could then arrange the details of the program. 

The leader had one hour at her disposal and decided 
to use it as follows: ten minutes for the opening worship; 
eight minutes for film introduction; twenty minutes for 
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Films stimulate 
discussion 


The film-forum, an effective method 
of teaching 


By William S. Hockman* 


the film; fifteen for the forum; and seven minutes for 
closing. 

In the opening period two stanzas of “Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus,” -a prayer, and a responsive reading on self- 
control were used. After the hymn, “I Would Be True.” 
the leader began her presentation of the theme for the 
day and the introduction of the film by carefully formu- 


‘lated questions and comments on the wide use of narcotics, 


especially alcohol, and on the temptations which many 
youth face in these times. She said that in the film which 
they were about to see the problem of the “drink-or-two-of- 
beer” was presented, that two very fine young people got 
their friend into a near-fatal tragedy without intending 
to do so. She asked them to decide whether the picture 
was true; if such a thing could happen in their commu- 
nity, to their friends, and, lastly if it could happen to them. 


When the film came on, by an error of the operator, 
the producer and distributor title was shown and a few 
young people sighed audibly and slid down in their chairs to 
sit out in indifference a film which they knew would not 
be interesting. (I have found it best to omit all introduc- 
tions and have the machine set to get immediately into 
the content of the picture.) However, within a few min- 
utes the audience was alert and responsive. The leader 
was sitting where she could look into the faces of the 
pupils, which were illuminated enough from the screen 
to reveal pretty well how the film was being received. 


During this time she was trying to anticipate the ques- 
tions which might and might not be asked in the forum 
period. She checked over in her mind the questions which 
she had planned to ask if the audience’s reaction was de- 
layed, and was ready, the instant the picture was con- 
cluded and the lights were up, to step before the grou 
and conduct the forum. 


As often happens when the message of the film has 
really “gone home,” the reaction was not immediate and 
she began by asking if the physician had not been a little 
too hard on the young couple. This was a good question 
and the forum was on, the leader playing the role of 
chairman and of sparkplug to get the mental material 
ignited. 

When the fifteen minutes were about expended the 
leader began to pull ideas together with summarizing 
statements which were in harmony with the obvious senti- 
ments of the members of the group but which went beyond 
them in positive conviction, so that they would have to 
face a challenge. The singing of the hymn, “Dare to Be 
Brave, Dare to Be True,” followed by the Mizpah bene- 
Lakewood Presbyterian 


*Director of Religious Education, 


Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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_ diction, concluded the program in the sixty minutes which 


'had been allotted. 


What were the reactions? Several young people volun- 


' teered the suggestion that we should have more of such 


forums. When others were asked for their reactions they 
expressed appreciation for the “chance to express their 
ideas.” A few interested parents sat in the back of the 
room and one of them said that if more parents could see 
such films anti-alcohol education in the home would be 
strengthened factually and emotionally. 


The film “The World We Want To Live In” was used 
in the same manner but the forum period was not so 
successful. This probably arose from the fact that the 
introductory remarks of the leader were not as pointed 
and challenging as in the case of the other film. Again, 
religious prejudice is more adult and conceptual than 


emotional and its discussion seldom evokes strong reac- 


tions with youth audiences. 

In using “Peoples of Canada” and “Toward Unity” as 
a film-forum in a Sunday evening series on race prejudice 
and national unity, the forum periods were more satisfac- 
tory. Even though these two films did not focus exactly 
on the problem of race prejudice, they did present a body 
of factual material of great value in such a discussion. 

The film “Japanese Relocation” was used with a some- 
what different emphasis. We used it to present the actual 
evacuation and encampment, so that the two nisei young 
people who were our guests could have more time for 
questions on what should now be done for these citizens 
with Japanese faces and American hearts. 


In the extended session of the primary department 
the color film “For Health and Happiness” was used to 
conclude a unit concerned with the home. Since the film 
was made for use with adult groups primarily, the sound 
track was switched off. The leader at times translated the 
action into child concepts, and at other times used new 
material which related to the prior educational experiences 
of the children and to the objectives of this particular 
session. These younger children, not yet movie-sophisti- 
cated, were delighted with the beautiful pictures and their 
readiness was remarkable. The use of film with small 
children is a field ripe for study and experimentation. 

We used the short film “Chaff” to introduce, and then 
review, a unit of primary lessons on migrant workers. 
First it was shown to the teachers who, the principal felt, 
needed a visual background if they were to make the 
lessons lively and interesting for the children. At the 
suggestion of the teachers, ae the unit was finished it 
was brought back and shown to the entire department. 


The teachers were unanimous in their praise of this plan, 
and asked that other units in the curriculum be treated in 
this manner. In some instances it would be wise to 
present the film to the children before the study so that 
during it pupils and teachers alike would have a common 
visual background for reference and interpretation. 

We have found the film-forum an excellent type of 
meeting of Sunday evening groups of young people and 
have used, among others, the films “Lost and Found” and 
“The Price of Victory.” The first was used to conclude 
a two-evening discussion of gambling. Even though the 
film does not deal exclusively with the evil of gambling 
it was very useful, The second (obtained from OWI) is 
a condensation of Wallace’s famous speech on the century 
of the common man, and was used in connection with a 
discussion of America’s war aims and post-war plans. 


One word should be added about the care which the 
leader should take in using films for educational purposes. 
Films have been almost exclusively used for entertain- 
ment and there is a tendency for our audiences to have 
the readiness of spectators rather than the readiness of 
learners. They tend to be passive, and in the mood for 
entertainment, rather than to be active and in the mood 
for inquiry and critical thought. "This means that before 
the film is shown the audience must be managed in such 
a way as to lower its passivity and increase its alertness 
and mood for thought and inquiry. If this is not done, 
what would have been an educational experience will turn 
out to be just another picture show. 

First on the list of catalogues of visual materials for 
leaders should be the material of their own denomination, 
including the catalogue of the Religious Film Association 
(35c). Also ask for the recent Supplement to this 
catalogue. There are several bulletins of the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash f&ve., 
Chicago 1, Illinois, which will be useful: Bulletin 901, 
Visual Method in the Church School, now being revised 
and reprinted (35c); Bulletin 920, Bring New Life into 
Leadership Education—Use Visual Methods (25c); No. 
930, Use Visual Methods in Weekday Religious Education 
(10c); and No. 940, Use Visual Method in Vacatien 
Religious Education (25c). There are also eight picture 
guides based on the cooperative texts for vacation and 
weekday church schools. Ask for by title of book (10c 
each). The hundred-page catalogue of the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, should be obtained and studied. The school and_ 
church lists of the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York City, will round out the set. 


—<s 


Special Christmas Cffer 


am 


The International Journal—an ideal gift for any church school worker 


“The Journal gets more interesting all the time. I don’t dare 
miss a number.” Such is the sentiment felt by many readers of 
the International Journal of Religious Education. Special num- 
bers bring authoritative information on matters of current inter- 
est. A steady supply of resource materials enriches programs in 
church schools. Articles on administiation and teaching help 
leaders maintain high standards. Thousands of subscribers keep 
their copies and refer to them year after year, because each 
number contains much material of permanent value. 


December, 1943 


Increasing paper restrictions may make it necessary to limit 
the number of new subscriptions which the Journal can take. 
Readers should therefore at once renew their own subscriptions 
and order Christmas gifts for their friends. A special Christmas 
offer at the reduced rate of $1.25 a year is on an envelope in- 
serted in this number. Fill it out with names of your friends who 
are active in religious education work. An attractive announce- 
ment card is sent to the recipients of all gift subscriptions. Save 
and give at the same time! 
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Why doesn't 
the church 


Do something for the older 
unmarried people? 


By Virgil E. Foster* 


HE SPECIAL NEEDS of single men and women over 
Thin years of age are almost totally neglected by 
churches. From this group is drawn a geod proportion 
of the leadership of the churches, but the special ‘spiritual 
and social problems with which these people are faced 
are seldom given adequate attention. Their number is 
increasing and will continue to increase. The response 
given to one church’s attempt to solve this problem indi- 
cates that a similar approach might well be made in many 
other cities. 

In the fall of 1941 a letter appeared in the Martha 
Carr column of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. This letter 
asked, “Why doesn’t the church have groups for single 
men and women over thirty?” In response to this chal- 
lenge the Pilgrim Congregational Church of St. Louis 
organized the Fireside Club, which quickly grew to a 
membership of well over a thousand, with an attendance 
frequently reaching 250 or more. 

Membership in the Fireside Club is open to all single 
men and women thirty years of age and older, of any or 
no religious background. People come from all over the 
urban area in and around St. Louis, Missouri and East St. 
Louis, Illinois. It happens that the president of one of 
the groups is a Catholic and many of the members are 
from religious groups other than Congregational, but there 
is a fine sense of common cause between the Club and the 
church. The members represent vocations running from 
that of domestic servant to business executive and man- 
agement of independent means. There are among them 
men and women with doctorate degrees and others with 
little formal education. They are united in a desire for 
good fellowship within a church environment, so that 
they need not depend upon commercial places of enter- 
tainment for companionship. 

The membership of the Fireside Club is about seventy- 
five per cent women and twenty-five per cent men. This 
is about the proportion of unmarried persons in the pop- 
ulation, and the difference is to be expected. The men are 
as enthusiastic about the Club as are the women. Are 
these people misfits? Decidedly not! Among them are 
men and women who have lost their mates through death 
or divorce. Responsibilities or lack of inclination have 
kept others from becoming marriéd. The Club is decidedly 
not a marriage clinic or mart, although several happy 
marriages have resulted from acquaintances made within 

* Until November 1, 1943 Associate minister of Pilgrim Congrega- 


tional Church, St. Louis, Missouri; now Associate Minister at the 
Second Church in Newton, West Newton, Massachusetts. 
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the group. These have been incidental to the major pur-— 
pose of the Club, which has been simply to provide an_ 
opportunity for single men and women to have wholesome 
fellowship and mental and spiritual stimulation. : 


Membership is without charge. However, it is suggested 
that each member contribute to the expense of the group — 
as he is able. All who contribute twenty-five cents or more 
a year are contributing members. Those who give one _ 
dollar or more are sustaining members. Those who con-— 
tribute five dollars or more are patrons. j 

The Club expanded quickly in program as well as in 
membership. At present it meets from 5:00 to about 10:00 
P.M. on the second and fourth Sunday evenings of each 
month from October to May. During the summer there is 
one meeting a month in places of entertainment away from 
the church. The program opens with recreation activity. 
At 5:45 three other interest groups meet, though some 
prefer to continue with games during this period. The 
most popular interest group is a discussion group for 
the consideration of personal and public questions. An- 
other which has a large following is an informal singing 
group. A third has followed such special interests as pub- 
lic speaking and crafts. Fortunately, Pilgrim Churth has 
enough rooms to accommodate these several groups. 


At 6:30 a supper is served in the banquet hall at a nomi- 
nal charge. At 7:30 a program of general interest is held, 
followed by business and more games and conversation. 
These general programs include inspirational talks, travel 
pictures (high in popularity), musical programs, plays, 
skits, occasional more technical presentations of popular 
interest, and discussion of civic issues. 


A few months after the opening of the Fireside club 
some of the younger members expressed a desire to meet - 
by themselves at some other time and in addition to the 
Fireside meetings. Consequently the Thirty -Club was 
organized for single men and women in the thirties. It 
meets on the first and third Sundays of each month from 
October through May. One or two Sunday or week-day 
meetings are held during each month in the summer, such 
as picnics, trips to points of interest, attendance at plays, 
and boat rides. Both the Fireside Club and the Thirty Club 


have occasional parties during the week. 


The ministers of the church and officers of the Club 
render a much-appreciated service by calling upon mem- 
bers who are ill. Some personal counselling has been given 
to individuals in need of it. In many ways the Club sur- 
rounds the members with a fellowship which makes life 
more meaningful to them and sustains them in every cir- 
cumstance. 


No one church would likely have enough single men 
and women to make up such a club. One or two such 
organizations could thrive in a city, drawing their mem- 
bership from the entire area. Any church thinking of 
undertaking such a venture could well enlist the interest, 
and cooperation of the local newspapers. In St. Louis the 
Post-Dispatch has followed the development of the Club 
with keen interest and has given it frequent publicity, in- 
cluding a special feature page with a full story with 
pictures. 

This paper, along with the church, is convinced that 
single men and women are as important as any other peo- 
ple and deserve a place in the planning of our church and 
community activities. 
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Of that ‘‘other half”’ 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


HOW SHALL WE REACH that “other 
half” of America’s children, those fifteen 
or more millions who are receiving no 
religious education? In response to this 
critical problem many suggestions have 
been made and various programs have been inaugurated. 
But there is one way in particular which over a period of 
thirty years has demonstrated that it does reach a large 
part of these religiously illiterate children. This is the 
cooperative weekday church school. In this Protestants 
lay aside denominational differences and join forces to 
conduct a unified system of weekday religious education. 

This type of school has many points in its favor, not 
the least of which is its remarkable evangelistic record. 
Enrolment figures for these schools gathered in the first 
extensive survey of the movement are confirmed by 
present-day reports. Approximately seventy-five out of 
every one hundred weekday church school enrollees are 
already connected with a church or Sunday school; the 
other twenty-five are from the “unreached.” This means 
that where this type of weekday religious education is in 
operation, it is reaching at least one-third of this spiritual- 
ly neglected group. 

How is this possible? Why do children attend these 
schools when it has not been possible for the church to 
reach them otherwise? Here are a few of the reasons: 
(a) The teaching is interesting, reaching the level, in a 
high percentage of cases, of that which is done in the 
public school. (b) The weekday church school is closely 
connected in its program with the public school to which, 
today, children “like to go.” (c) It is convenient to attend 
a weekday church school, for it meets in a place near to 
or sometimes in the public school building and at a time 
which fits into the day’s public school schedule. (d) Week- 
_ day clothes are good enough for a weekday church school 

as they are for the child’s public school. (e) Parents, for 

a variety of reasons, will request that their children attend 

weekday church schools when they shy away from sending 

them to a church. (f) Many of these unreached children 
are from migrant families which have no church connec- 
tions. But their children must go to public school and it 
is then an easy step to join the weekday school of religion. 

But whatever the reason or reasons which’ lead this one- 
third of the otherwise unreached to enroll in a weekday 
church school, many of them sooner or later find their way 
to a church and its Sunday teaching session. That is, this 
is true if someone is “on the job.” The weekday church 
school teacher usually is. She is eager to bring these new 

recruits into the fellowship of some church and uses a 

number of ways to introduce them to it. She cannot work 
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alone, however. She gives these new names to the pastors 
whose churches are “preferred” by the child or his 
parents. The wide-awake pastor will say as one did, “You 
opened some rare doors for me by giving me these names.” 


For the most part this one-third is a needy group. 
They have had little or no previous contact with the 
church. Furthermore, their parents have never had, or 
have long since dropped their church relationship. They 
are often of the “dispossessed” class with resentment to- 
ward both church and society. The “respectable” churches 
have failed to win them. They are of that on-the-march 
group who go from place to place in search of new work, 
seasonal or emergency. Only a “mobile” church can reach 
them. A weekday church school is an arm of such a 
church. 


To serve these children and their families various plans 
are used by alert weekday church school supervisors and 
teachers. One weekday system is planning intensive work 
with a limited number of pupils who are “problems” both 
to their public school and weekday church school teachers 
alike. Many weekday systems provide a certain amount 
of time in their teachers’ weekly schedule for visiting in 
the homes of such pupils in particular. Some provide for 
special visitors whose job it is to make contacts with these 
pupils and their parents. Letters, report cards and 
mimeographed services of worship for Christmas and 
other occasions are sent into the homes to strengthen the 
new connection with religion. Thus the unreached. are 


both reached and held. 


Here is a human interest story reported from one of the 
better known cooperative weekday systems (Dayton, Ohio) : 
“One afternoon during a unit on ‘Our Church,’ the class 
began talking about their different churches and various 
ways in which they were helping them. A boy who had 
just moved to the neighborhood said, ‘I’d like to start to 
this church, but I don’t know how.’ Immediately several 
classmates offered to help him. Beth—a very resourceful 
pupil—said “There are so many doors here; could I take 
him now and show him where to meet me next Sunday, 
where the junior department is, and where to go to the 
Sunday school office to be enrolled?’ As she left with 
him, eight others also asked to go, saying they too wanted 
to start. Some had never gone in their lives; nor had 
their parents. Some said they would go ‘when daddy gets 
work and we have money to give.’ ” 


Do we really want to reach one-third of that other 
half? If so, we must bear in mind that we cannot get 
something for nothing and that there are certain prices _ 
to be paid: (1) Protestant churches must work together 
to set up a cooperative system of weekday schools. In a 
distinctly denominational weekday school usually only a 
portion of the Sunday church school membership is en- 
rolled. (2) The teaching must approximate the quality of 
that in the public school. It must be interesting. This 
means trained teachers, preferably those employed for full 
time. (3) There must be a program of home visitation 
and other home contacts such as we have described. (4) 
The church-and its members—adults as well as boys and 
girls—must make. these newcomers welcome and thus build 
them into the church fellowship. 

These are the conditions of successful weekday evangeli- 
zation. Blessed is that community in which the United 
Christian Education Advance finds expression in well 
planned cooperative weekday church schools. 


1] 


Advance through 
Youth Week 


IN THE SPIRIT OF UNITY which has 
characterized the United Christian Youth 
Movement since its inception, “One Faith— 
One Fellowship” has been chosen as the 
theme for interdenominational Youth 
January 30—February 6, 1944. 


Week, 
Youth Week part of Advance 


The observance of Youth Week in a community fits 
directly into the plans for the Christian Education Ad- 
vance. It is not only an occasion for re-kindling an in- 
terest in the church and the Christian enterprise among 
young people who are already included in church youth 
activities, but can also be an excellent means of enlisting 
non-church young people. For these reasons, every local 
church and community committee charged with the plans 
for the Christian Education Advance, should consider an 
effective observance of Youth Week as part of its responsi- 
bility. 

The new chairman of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, Benton Rhoades, in a Proclamation to Youth, states: 

“During that week, the aim is two-fold: to strengthen 
each denominational group and to strengthen the bonds 
of cooperation between us. War has brought on many 
needful tasks in our communities—tasks that, unless Chris- 
tians do them, will go undone. Many of these tasks are 
too great to be tackled by the young people of any one 
denomination. If, in the next generation, the name ‘Amer- 
ica’ is to connote the meaning of ‘Christian’ and ‘Free,’ 
then we must unite Christian efforts now.” 


National planning cooperative 


A week especially designated for the recognition of 
young people’s work is increasingly being accepted and 
observed as a part of the church year. Most of the denomi- 
nations and many interdenominational agencies present 
some definite program emphasizing the place of youth in 
the life of the church. For more than fifty years the birth- 
day of Christian Endeavor (February 2) has been observed 
by Christian Endeavorers of many denominations. More 
and more, many of the denominations have prepared 
special programs and emphases for a Youth Week, and for 
the past few years the United Christian Youth Movement 
has promoted the observance of Youth Week on a com- 
munity basis. This year, for the first time, the theme and 
program material for the observance of Youth Week have 
been worked out jointly by a committee representing the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor and the vari- 
ous denominations cooperating in the United Christian 
Youth Movement. This present timely effort to present a 
single set of suggestions suitable for any and all youth 
groups, should meet with a hearty response by all young 
people and adult leaders of youth eager to advance co- 


operative activities among the various church youth groups 
in the community. 
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Po tn ban pee 


Note 


| Some denominations, for historic reasons, 


observe Youth Week at another time of the 
year, but encourage their young people to : 
share in the interdenominational ‘observance 
as well. In some communities, it may be more 
desirable to observe Youth Week at another 
time; if so, the suggested program materials 
will be equally appropriate. 

_ Inquiries regarding program materials for 
the observance of Youth Week should be ad- 
dressed to denominational boards of religious 
education, to the International Society of 


Christian Endeavor, or to the International 
Council of Religious Education. | 


pwr 


a 


Begin now to plan for an effective observance of Youtl 
Week; January will be too late. 


Local church observance 


First of all, there is the local church observance of youth 
Sunday. This usually takes place on the first Sunday o 
Youth Week, which this year will be on January 30. Th 
suggested theme for this occasion is “One Faith.” A suit 
able worship service has been prepared by the Unitec 
Christian Youth Movement, and many denominations wil 
make suggestions to their own youth groups. The theme 
“One Faith,” offers a splendid opportunity for the ministe1 
to present the Christian faith to his young people as the 
answer to the needs which they themselves have felt. Here 
is the chance for the fellowship of the Christian Churck 
to stand forth in the midst of a chaotic world. 


The denominational observance of a youth Sunday i: 
an occasion to recognize the role of young people in the 
life of the parish. The minister will preach to young people 
directly. The young people may be seated together in « 
designated section of the sanctuary. Invitations should be 
given to members of church school classes and othe! 
young people who are. not regular church attendants 
Efforts should be made to have the parents of young people 
present so that they may share in the meaning and message 
of the service. Young people may be asked to take part 
in the service—to read the Scripture, to usher, to provide 
special music. On this day, while each denomination may 
stress those points of faith which it deems most important. 
the unity of Christian belief should also be emphasized. 
Young people should be made aware of the many ecu. 


menical emphases in the commonly accepted essentials of 
the Christian faith. 


Community observance 


The second Sunday of Youth Week is commonly ac- 
cepted as the time for an interdenominational youth em- 
phasis. Through the United Christian Youth Movement, 
a service for February 6 on the theme, “One Fellowship” 
has been made available. 


In planning for a community observance of Youth Week, 
it is important that whatever plans are made should be 
made cooperatively, by representatives of the various 


‘church groups. It is not-enough that one organization 


should invite others to share in what it has planned. In 
some communities, the means of cooperative planning 
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At work on publicity for Youth Week. 


have already been provided through a city youth council, 
a council of churches, or a ministerial association. How- 
ever, in communities where such organizations do not 
exist it should be possible to call together the leaders of 
the church youth groups to plan for the observance of 
Youth Week. Any one with initiative and an interest in 
young people can start the ball rolling. Out of such an 
interdenominational project may develop a permanent 
youth organization for the community. 

The committee which planned the interdenominational 
service for Youth Week feels strongly that “One great 
aim of this day, as a climax to the Week, is to demonstrate 
and enjoy a fellowship which will reach across racial and 
denominational lines.” This service should be advertised 
widely in the community—posters in the stores, announce- 
ments in the schools, newspapers, and over local radio 
stations. It should be an opportunity not only for the 
church young people of the community to meet together 
for worship, but also an occasion to challenge non-church 
youth with the Christian message. 


Through-the-week activities 


The observance of Youth Week consists not only of 
special services on two consecutive Sundays. There should 
also be through-the-week activities. These may consist of 

fellowship occasions—parties of various kinds, and certain- 
ly a community-wide social event in which young people 
of all denominations and racial groups share. In some 
churches, Youth Week is an appropriate time to give 
special consideration to youth programs for the months 
ahead. And some service project, through which a deep- 
ened sense of fellowship and faith may find expression, 
should be an important part of the plans for the week.t 

Many service activities are described in the publications 
of the various denominations and of the United Christian 
Youth Movement.? In addition, the program materials for 


1 For activities suitable for intermediate .age, see the worship serv- 
ice for January 30, Intermediate Department, in this issue. 

2See Youth Action pamphlets, Christian Youth in Wartime 
Service, and reports of the Christian Youth Council and Regional 
Conferences. 
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the 1944 observance of Youth Week provide suggestions 
for community action projects of special significance this 
year. Imagine what might happen in every community 
(right where you live), if the Christian young people of 
all the churches, should find an effective way to work 
together and should volunteer hours for such service. 
Through the initiation of appropriate service projects, 
make Youth Week, 1944, an event that will have lasting 
results as well as an immediate influence in your com- 
munity! 


Local workers 
the key | 


THE SUCCESS of the Advance depends 
upon getting its spirit and its purpose into 
the work of the teachers. They are the ones, 
after all, and the only ones, who can “reach 
every person with Christian teaching.” Re- 
gardless of what field secretaries, general church officials, 
or council workers do about the Advance, it is the work of 
the two and a quarter million volunteer Sunday school 
teachers on this continent which will finally tell the story 
of success or failure. 


The greatest need in the Advance 


Such is one general conclusion growing out of a recent 
inquiry to the 750 professional religious educational sec- 
retaries and field workers responsible for promoting the 
Advance in councils and denominations. These key leaders 
were asked to suggest ways of improving the Advance and 
to evaluate the efforts so far put forth. There is general 
satisfaction in the goals and plans of the Advance as now 
under way. No important changes are indicated. The great- 
est need is to get these plans to operating more vigorously 
in every local community through fresh united attack upon 
the problem of serving more adequately the unchurched; 
and to get the workers of every local church to gear their 
efforts into the goals of the Advance. 

The inquiry revealed another general conviction to the 
effect that the evangelistic motive and spirit of the Advance 
should be brought to a focus in the work of these volunteer 
teachers. Of course it is already there in large measure. 
That is why some eighty per cent of the church’s recruits 
comes in through the work of the Sunday school teacher 
while all other evangelistic means combined account for 
a bare twenty per cent. 

However, we Christian teachers need to recognize our 
failures as well as our successes. An alarming proportion 
of those enrolled in our Sunday schools are never brought 
to the point of Christian decision. They are consequently 
lost somewhere between the children’s departments and the 
point of active participation in the adult life of the church. 
If Christian teachers could conserve these losses we would 
be making far more rapid headway in enlisting “that other 
half.” This focus upon the work of the volunteer teacher 
and particularly upon his evangelistic responsibility indi- 
cated by this inquiry, underlies the plans for the Advance 
as now being laid for the year 1944-45. 
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Advance to focus on evangelism Plans now being formulated 


At their October meetings the Committee on the Ad- 
vance and the Commission on Educational Program pro- 
jected plans for the year 1944-45. These plans will focus 
on the evangelistic function and responsibility of the Sun- 
day school teacher. This evangelistic responsibility is two- 
fold, corresponding to the general slogan of the Advance 
and to one of its specific goals. (1) “Reach every person 
with Christian teaching.” That is, let every teacher lay defi- 
nite plans to bring into his class his share of “that other 
half” now without Christian teaching. (2) “Improving 
teaching for Christian discipleship.” Let every teacher 


Various plans are being developed for making effective 
this focus on evangelism. ‘These will include stress on vaca- 
tion church schools and “out post” Sunday schools as 
means of reaching the unchurched. Denominational agen- 
cies are asked to sharpen the emphasis on evangelistic re- 
sponsibility in guidance and promotional materials and 
programs reaching the local church. 

In addition to such regular means, plans are under way 
for bringing inspiration and challenge directly to teache 
through conferences or meetings jointly sponsored by evan- 
gelistic and religious educational agencies. The definite 


direct his efforts toward the Christian decision on the part 
of each of his pupils, so that when the proper time comes 
there will be an intelligent and whole-hearted commitment 
to Christ and the, Christian life. 


A Christian 
Christmas 
in our homes 


By Harry C. Munro 


“O family—it is time to start 

Our high adventuring, to find 

A small town set apart 

That holds the Savior of the World 
Within its starlit*heart’! 


N Christmas Eve or Christmas Night let us have Christ- 
mas worship in the family circle. The radio or phono- 
graph may enrich our worship in story or music. The table 
may be cleared after the evening meal and then redecorated 
with evergreens, a Bible open to the Christmas story, a tall 
lighted candle, and smaller unlighted candles for each 
member of the family, including absent ones. The service 
may begin quite informally by each person telling about the 
best and happiest Christmas he can remember. Then all 
may consider “What makes a real Christmas?” As sing- 
ing carols is mentioned begin the order of worship with: 
Musi¢at Pretupe: Singing of one or two favorite carols such as 
aay to the World”; or “Stille Nacht” may be played instrumen- 
Cis me WorsHIP: 
Father or Mother: 
Glory to God in the highest, 


And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased. 
(Luke 2:14) 
Response in unison: John 3:16 


Carou: (to be sung or read) “O come all ye faithful,” first verse 
only 
Prayer: (May be given by a child) 


We thank thee, God, for Christmas mirth, 
For home and loved ones far and near, 
For angels caroling Christ Child’s birth, 
For thy best Gift, our Savior dear. 
Help each of us to find new ways 
To love and serve him with our best, 
To live as well as sing our praise 
To help him make all children blest. 


1 From A Christmas Worship Service for the Family, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 
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volved. These will constitute some such field promotional 


nature and scope of these will be announced after further 
consultation with denominational and council leaders in- 


program as the One Day Conventions in April 1942. 


ScriprurE READING: 


Luke 2: 1-20 . 
Carol “O come all ye faithful, ” second verse 4 
Luke 2:29-32 } 
Carol “O come all ye faithful,” third verse 3 
CanpDLE LIGHTING: 
Mother: 
A candle is a lovely thing; 
It makes no noise or stir at all, 
But softly gives itself away, 
While, quite unselfish, it grows small, 
So like the star in Bethlehem’s skies, 
That showed the road the wise men trod, 
The Christmas candle exemplifies 
The Christ Child, born the Son of God? 
Father: 


This tall lighted candle at the center of our family circle is the 
candle of Christ. As each of us lights his candle at the candle of 
Christ, let him tell what he thinks he can do to make our home happy 
and to help make the world a happy, loving place, where all men 
and every little child will come to know and love Christ. (Father 
lights his candle and follows his own suggestion, telling what he 
can do for happiness. The others in turn light theirs and make their 
statements. Each may close with this verse:) 

And so I light the candle of my life 
By pledging these and other things. 

And with the help of Christ I'll keep it bright 
To share its joys in all it brings. 

After each has had his turn, if there are absent ones, their candles 
are also lighted by one of those present. Father or Mother will 


_ suggest a brief meditation or a loving thought for the absent one 


and, after the candle is lighted, all will pray silently for the one who 
is far away. 
Then may be said in unison or by the Mother— 
God’s candles we— 
If set where dark or light 
It matters not if we but keep 
His altars bright. 


God’s candles we— 

Lit from his radiant flame 
If we burn clear and high 
We glorify his name. 


God’s candles we— 
Oh may we brighter glow 
To brighten other flames 
That flicker low.4 
An older child or a guest, or one of the parents may then read 
this poem-prayer: 
Come, Heavenly Child, and on this place 
Shed the sweet halo of Thy grace, 
O burning Love, O heavenly Fire, 


(Continued on page 35) 


2 Anonymous 
® From “Christmas Greetings” by Ruth C. and J. Edward Lantz 
4G. R. Foster 
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magnificat 


OR WANT OF A BETTER NAME this new 

form of brief dramatization may be 
called an extended tableau. It may be used 
as part of a Christmas worship service, 
either morning or evening, and should pre- 
‘cede the sermon. Because of the large amount 
of Scripture it contains, one of the regular 
Scripture readings may be omitted. This 
may also be used as one part of a miscella- 
neous Christmas program, if the whole pro- 
gram is worshipful in character, but not in 
combination with a Santa Claus playlet or 
sketch. It might also be used in combination 
with a religious one-act Christmas play to 
make up the entire program. : 


Setting 


The effectiveness of the tableau depends 
upon the pictorial arrangements, which 
should be designed with great care. It may 
be used in the church chancel or on a stage. 
A low bench, covered with a Paisley shawl 
or other dark, rich, Oriental-appearing ma- 
terial, is placed on the platform a few feet 
back of the chancel-rail. The chancel is 
generously filled with burning candles. Col- 
ored candles, blended artistically, may be 
used. Back of the bench (and far enough 
removed for safety) are seven or more tall 
white cathedral candles. If these are not 
obtainable, candles set in candelabra may 
be substituted. Many churches and most 
-florists have tall seven-branched candelabra 
made of wood painted white or bronze. These 
may be set up to form a semi-circular back- 
ground for the tableau. There is no likeli- 
hood of using too many candles. Heights 
and sizes may vary but each candle should 
be straight and firm in its holder and placed 
as carefully in relation to the other candles 
as a flower-lover would arrange flowers. 
Candle light is effective for a daytime service 
as well as for evening. 

The hymns are found in the Methodist 
Hymnal and in most other denominational 
hymnals. 


Costuming 


Mary wears a robe of light blue, with head- 
dress, hanging to waist, of white. 

JosepH wears a simple Palestinian robe of 
dull earth-brown. 

Seven Girts of ages ranging from three to 
twelve wear simply-cut, full white gar- 
ments of soft material reaching slightly 
below knees. The tiniest may have her 
knees showing. The two tallest girls wear 
garments to their ankles. girded in loosely 
at the waist with cords or bands of colored 
material. Garments on the smaller girls 
are sleeveless. Head-dresses like those 


* Zanesville, Ohio. 
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The psalmists' 


An extended tableau for a Christmas service 


By Mary Dickerson Bangham* 


and Amelia Howell Fowler 


worn by Palestinian women are worn by 
the tallest girls. 


Announcement 


The following announcement may be made 
before the service begins: 


“One. of the most beautiful poems in the 
Bible is the song which Mary sang, rejoicing 
in the coming of her Child who was to be 
the Savior of mankind. Thanksgiving, how- 
ever, is a universal emotion. The authors 
of the tableau which we are to see found 
that the thoughts Mary expressed are paral- 
leled in various verses among the Psalms. 
The tableau shows Mary holding the Babe, 
visiting with a group of children from Beth- 
lehem, who repeat these ancient words of 
praise and prophecy.” 


The Psalmists’ Magnificat 


The candles are lighted as the congrega- 
tion sings the Response, “Through Love to 
Light!” 

By candle-light Mary appears, either in 
the choir loft or on the stage, and reads or, 
preferably sings, the “Magnificat.” (Printed 
as a chant in most hymnals.) Violin music 
may be played as she comes, and again as she 
leaves to join the children. 

Mary: 
My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Savior. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his 

handmaiden: 

For behold, from henceforth all genera- 

tions 

Shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me 

great things; 

And holy is his name, 

And his mercy is on them that fear him 

From generation to generation. 

He hath showed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagin- 

ation of their hearts, 

He hath put down the mighty from their 

: seats, 

And exalted them of low degree: 

He hath filled the hungry with good things, 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel, 

In remembrance of his mercy: 

As he spake to our fathers, 

To Abraham. 

And to his seed, 

Forever. - 
QuARTETTE may sing “My soul doth magnify 

the Lord” (a capella) if. this has been 

recited, not sung, by Mary. Preferably 
the quartette should be hidden. 
ENTRANCE OF GROUP: 

While the organist plays “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” Mary, carrying the baby, 
and JosEPpH come through a door near the 
altar or from the rear of the sanctuary. Fol- 


lowing at a slight distance come SEVEN 
LirTLe Girts, ages ranging from three to 
twelve. On reaching the low bench Mary 
seats herself She holds the Baby close to 
her. (Most pageant Madonnas hold the 
child low and impersonally. Let it be car- 
ried high, fondly pressed against her breast.) 
JosepH stands back of the bench, a little to 
the right of Mary. 


The CHILDREN, who reach the platform 
after Mary has had time to become seated, 
group themselves about her. One sits at her 
feet, a little in front, and rests her head 
against Mary's knees; one stands leaning 
against Mary, looking down at the Babe. 
Three stand in a little group to the left of 
the bench. One taller child stands, or kneels, 
to the far right and another stays so close to 
JosepH that he reaches out and puts his 
hand on the child’s shoulder. 


Lutiasy: A lullaby to the infant Jesus 
should be sung, and we suggest the “Covy- 
entry Lullaby,” found in most collections 
of Christmas carols. This may be sung by 
Mary, by one of the little girls, or by the 
group. If this is not possible, the singer 
may be offstage. . 


MaentricaT from the Psalms: 
The smallest child (clearly and happily): 


O sing unto the Lord a new song. 
Next largest child (eagerly): 
Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Two of the larger ones together (victorious- 
ly): 
For the Lord is great, 
And greatly to be praised. 
One of the larger girls (jubilantly): 
Let the heavens rejoice, 
And let the earth be glad; 
Let the sea roar... 
Let the field be joyful, 
And all that is therein. 
Then shall all the trees of the wood re- 
joice. : 
Largest girl (earnestly; reverently): 
God made heaven, and earth, 
The sea, and all that therein is: 
Which keepeth truth forever . . . 
Which giveth food to the hungry. 
The Lord looseth the prisoners. 


The Lord openeth the eyes of the 
blind... 

The Lord relieveth the fatherless and 
widow. 


Another of the larger children: 

The Lord healeth the broken heart. 
One of the smaller children: 

He telleth the number of the stars. 
Another of the smaller children: 

He calleth them all by their names. 
All the children together: 

O sing unto the Lord a new song; 

For he hath done marvelous things. 

O sing unto the Lord. : 
The tallest girl sings: Stanza 4 of hymn, “In 

the Bleak Mid-Winter” (beginning 

“What can I give him”). 


Exit oF Group: 


After the singing, the organist plays the 
hymn, “In the Bleak Mid-Winter” through 
softly. Mary looks up and smiles at the 
cHILD whe sang. then slowly she smiles at 
the other CHILDREN. They smile back at her, 
and at each other, and move a step or two 
closer to see her Babe. As Mary starts to 
rise, the GIRLS nearest. her move back enough 
to allow her to pass through the group, fol- 
lowed by JosepH. (Action should not be 
hurried.) After Mary and Josepx reach the 
altar door, or the aisle of the church, the 
Curtpren (still smiling happily, or looking 
very earnest) draw into a companionable 
group, then follow JosepH and Mary. As 
soon as the children start to leave the or- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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In this sign conquer! 


A candle light service for New Year’s Eve 


HIS SERVICE has been prepared for 

use as a Watch Night service, to close a 
few minutes after the New Year has been 
ushered in at midnight. Preceding this serv- 
ice the members of the congregation may 
have enjoyed an hour or more of recreation in 
the social rooms of the church. This may con- 
sist of group singing, skits, short plays and 
light refreshments. 

It will be noted that this service requires 
few participants and vyery little staging. 
Probably one rehearsal with the principals 
will be sufficient. If at all possible the 
speakers should recite, not read, their parts, 
in order to make the movement smooth. 
Be sure to time the entire service so that 
you will know exactly when to begin. The 
author will appreciate comments and 
criticisms from producing groups. 


Participants 


Tue Minister, in pulpit robe. 

Tue Cuoir, stationed in rear of the church 
auditorium. (Robing optional.) 

Retrospect, the Spirit of the 
Grecian robe. 

IntRosPEcT, the Spirit of the Present, in 
modern dress. 

Prospect, the Spirit of the Future, heavy 
male voice, off-stage. 

New YEAR, representative of ProspEcT, a 
small child dressed in shimmering. white. 

East, West, Norta, Sout, four young 
persons. These may be members of the 

_ choir and if so‘may wear choir gowns. 
Usners, to distribute candles to the people. 


Past, in 


Setting 


At the center front of the chancel is the 
altar, and at the back of it a narrow, elevated 
platform called a re-table. In the center 
of the re-table is the cross and at a lower 
level on each side of it, two three-branched 
candelabra. These represent the Lights of 
Yesterday. On the altar. table proper, and 
directly below the cross, is the Candle of the 
Cross. Slightly to the front of this, and on 
either side of it, are four graduated candles, 
making eight in all. These are the Lights 
of Today. In front of the Candle of the 
Cross, and still farther forward is an almost 
completely burned candle, which is burning 
at the opening ofthe service to represent the 
Old Year. This can easily be timed to burn 
out altogether by the end of the service. 

There are candles on the window sills 
in the church auditorium. 

Prospect carries a lighted candle. In- 
TROSPECT: has a used but unlighted candle. 
New Year has a brand new, unlighted 
candle and a small white Bible. There 
should be flashlights for the Choir. 

It is suggested that the MrnisTer stand 
outside the chancel at some convenient point 
so that the action in front of the altar is not 
obscured, 

As the congregation enters the church the 
only light comes from the candles on the 
window sills. There should be just enough 
light so that the people may take their 
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places safely. The only light on the altar 
or in the chancel comes from the small 
candle representing the Old Year. 


The Order of Service 

PRELUDE 
(Following the prelude the auditorium 

lights are turned on. The congregation 

stands.) 

A Responsive Catt TO WorsuiP: (Minister’s 
verses should be typed out for easy read- 
ing.) 

Minister: Psalm 95:1 


Congregation ‘(Sings) : 
Dulce Carmen. 8.7.8.7.8.7.) 

Praise, my soul, the King of heaven, 

To his feet thy tribute bring; 

Ransomed, healed restored, forgiven 

Evermore his praises sing 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Praise the everlasting King. 


Psalm 95:3-5 


Congregation (Sings): 

Praise him for his grace and favor, 

To our fathers in distress; 

Praise him, still the same as ever, 

Slow to chide, and swift to bless; 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Glorious in his faithfulness. 

Minister: 
hand”) ; Psalm 63:1 

Congregation (Sings) : 

Father-like he tends and spares us, 

Well our feeble frame he knows; 

In his hands he gently bears us, 

Rescues us from all our foes; 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Widely yet his mercy flows. 


Minister: Psalm 92:1,2; 113:5,6 


Congregation (Sings): 

Angels in the height adore him, 

Ye behold him face to face; 

Saints triumphant bow before him, 

Gathered in from every race; 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Praise with us the God of ‘Grace. 

(Here the People shall sit. 
turned off.) 


MInIsTER: 

Dearly beloved, it is fitting and proper, 
in all times and in all places to praise our 
heavenly Father. It is he who has brought 
us to the threshold of the New Year. We 
have come to this holy place to be in com- 
munion not only with him, but also with the 
souls of the departed of all ages, and with 
the kindred hearts and minds who are one in 
the Lord Jesus. 

Our life is a battle. Indeed, we wrestle 
not only with flesh and blood, but also with 
the Prince of Darkness and his incessant 
evil deeds. The dead and the enslaved of 
Europe are a witness to his power. Prisoners 
of war, widows and orphans, starving in- 
nocents are by their silence a loud clamor 
against him. 


(Tune, Alleluia 


Minister: 


Amen. 
The lights are 


* Minister, the East Petersburg-Mountville, 
Pennsylvania Charge of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; playwright, lecturer and drama 
editor. 


Psalm 95:6,7 (to “sheep of ep 


Who shall win, you ask? Can we? What 
shall our armor be? In what sign shall we 
conquer? The replies to these questions come — 
from Three Spirits who represent for us 
the Past, the Present and the Future. To- © 
night these three meet with us. ‘ 

As you see on the altar, the light from 
this year’s candle is almost out. The New 
Year as yet is dark. Caught between the 
two we are fearful and hesitant. But—light 
will come! Light there is! Light there ever 
shall be! 

Cuorr (Sings.. Tune, Duke Street L.M.): 
Hail, Jesus! Israel’s Hope and Light! 
Prophets and priests prepared thy way; 
Thy people, through the breaking night, 
With waiting joy foresaw thy day. 


The vales where darkness lingers last, 
Now kindle in prophetic light; 
The morning breaks, for ever past 


The fearful reign of ancient night. Amen. 
Minister: Spirit of the Past, come! Tell 
your story! 


Retrospect (enters from the rear of the 
church and walks down the center aisle, 
with lighted candle, speaking as she 
walks): 


Consider, ye people who watch 

The waning moments of another year: 
Inheritors of the Past are ye, 

Much of your Today 

Is but the blessing of Renerday 

Which I represent. 

A long Yesterday, of hundreds of years, 
Peopled with untold millions 

Who passed on the torch to you. 


Dread not the dark path of the morrow, 
Ye walk not alone and light-less, 

Like the cloud by day 

The souls of the Past go before you 
Shedding their hard-earned light 

As a pillar of fire by night. 


MinisTeR: Speak further, O Spirit. 
whence shall come the radiance? 


Retrospect: (Now in the chancel, standing 
before the altar.) 


The radiance comes from the Lights of 
Yesterday. Think reverently of your debt 
to them as I light their candles. 

(She lights one of the six candles on the 
re-table.) Saints and apostles; martyrs and 
missionaries of all ages and all creeds who 
spread the good news of Jesus’ Way to the 
corners of the earth. These by doing so 


From 


‘gave first your Freedom of Religion. 


(As she lights another candle) Scientists, 
who probed the mysteries of the universe; 
doctors, who struggled ,painfully and_la- 
boriously to discover the secrets of the body 
and the mind and who have given—yes, 
their lives—that man may have less suffer- 
ing; teachers, who through long years of 
study and teaching routed ignorance and 
superstition. These are they to whom you 
owe your debt for Freedom from Fear. 

(As she lights the third candle) Philan- 
thropists—lovers of men—who were blessed 
with more of this world’s goods than thou- 
sands of others, yet unselfishly shared their 
wealth to advance culture, to encourage ex- 
perimentation, research and the arts; who 
endowed hospitals, museums, _ libraries, 
schools and charitable institutions that those 
who had less than they could have Freedom 
from Want. 

(As she lights the fourth candle) There 
were those who through countless ages 
struggled through storm and stress for Free- 
dom of Speech in the pulpit, in the press and 
wherever men gathered. 

(As she lights the fifth candle) This candle 
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I light for the countless unnamed millions 
whose names are .recorded not in human 
history but in the Book of God. They are 
the little men and women who plodded along 
life’s journey, making the paths smoother 
and straighter for the on-coming generations. 


(As she lights the last candle) And now 
we come to your more immediate debts. In 
your lifetime you have been indebted to your 
teachers, your ministers, your doctors 
(pause); your parents, and brothers and 
sisters (pause); your wife or your husband 
or your sweetheart (pause); your friends. 
Think fora moment of each of these, that 
you may recall clearly what specific in- 
heritance you have from them. 

(A full moment of absolute silence) 

(At this point a prayer hymn may be 
used, such as “Let the Saints New Anthems 
Raise.” ) 


RETROSPECT: 


As the Lights of Yesteryear 
Now give forth their brilliance, 
Let the PRESENT come 

With taper unlighted. 

(PRESENT walks down the center aisle 
with an unlighted, used candle. She stands 
before Retrospect, who speaks as she lights 
PRESENT’s candle.) 


RETROSPECT: 
Spirit of the Present, to you I bequeath 
A portion of my light. 
Treasure it, for it has been costly; 
Guard it well. Its heritage 
Is not for you to keep. “Tis but a loan 
Carefully to invest, 
That when you become a part of us 
Its dividends will Tomorrow reap. 


(She walks to the left of the church, tak- 
ing her position at the extreme left side of 
the church, at the front.) 


INTROSPECT: 

There is little joy in facing the facts of the 
Present. We see how we have failed to 
profit from the Past. We see the depths of 
terror to which we have come in a world 
we once called civilized. There are many 
good and kind things happening today—in 
this very moment—but they are _ over- 
shadowed by a heavy cloud. We cannot say 
that all is right with the world. We cannot 
escape the staccato of the Present. The 
candles which I am about to light will 
represent the inescapable realities about 
which we must do something Today and 
Tomorrow. 


(If it is desirable or possible, persons from 
the church school may be selected to say 
each of the following paragraphs, leaving 
only the candle lighting to InTRosPEctT. She 
lights one of the eight candles representing 
the Lights of Today at the beginning of 
each speech.) 

_ I light a candle to represent the enslaved 
people of Europe who have been conquered 
by a brute machine. The spark of life is 
still alive in them and the day of liberty is 
close at hand. 


Another candle which I light symbolizes 
those innocent sufferers of war—the widows 
and the orphans. Never in all of human 
history had we so many fatherless children 
and husbandless wives as in the global 
devastation of today. 


And there must be a candle to represent 
those soldiers whose lot is to be penned up 
behind barbed wire fence—the prisoners 
of war. How they crave only the liberty of 
taking a long walk, the freedom to see their 
families for only a few moments. How they 
long to be free! Daily they look into the 
heavens and cry, “How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 
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We must remember both here and in 
every nation the young couples who, fearful 
of being deprived of their God-given right 
to mate, are betrothing themselves to each 
other—some with care and thought, others 
hurriedly. Nor can we forget the newly 
married who are deprived by abnormal times 
of their right to happiness. For these, then, 
I light a candle. 


Did I say inescapable reality? Did I men- 
tion the punctuated staccato of these times? 
Then I must light a candle for the factory 
workers who have been called from their 
hemes to make the weapons of war, and 
who, in so doing, left behind them dis- 
rupted homes, neglected children and caused, 
at least indirectly, a great tidal wave of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Then there are those, perhaps in our 
very midst, who by the pressure of employ- 
ment have been forced to move into new 
communities, to set up new homes in trailers, 
in shacks, in small apartments. They suffer 
the shock of uprooted foundations, the fear 
of new acquaintances, the lack of suitable 
homes “and temples of worship. For such, a 
candle. 


And what can we say about the unborn 
children? The world into which they will 
come is full of fear and danger. Have we 
made a normal, happy life impossible for 
them? Or will we yet take our stand in 
church, in school, in community, to provide 
for these little innocent souls a chance to 
grow in a better world than ours? 


Because we are living in an age that de- 


mands that the youth of our nation be 
dressed in uniform, to leave behind them 
the comforts of homes, the strengthening 
powers of schools and colleges, the security 
of their families and occupations, I light a 
candle for the service men and women from 
this congregation who are at this moment 
on battlefields, in training camps, on the 
sea or in the air. 
MINISTER: 
Spirit of Introspect, you have laid a heavy 
burden upon us. We are partially respon- 
sible for the conditions you have men- 
tioned. It is a fearful thing at any time to 
look into the silent and mysterious face 
of the Future. Now you have increased 
our fears. What can we do? 


Present: The answer is given you, dear 
Pastor, in words from the Holy Book. 
Listen. 

CHoir (Recites in unison): 

“Thy years come, O God, throughout all 
generations. Of old didst thou lay the foun- 
dations of the earth; and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands. They shall perish, but 
thou shalt endure.- Yea, all of them wax 
old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed. 
But thou art the same, and thy years have 
no end.” (Psalm 102:24b-27) 

Minister: Let us my people, take comfort in 
him who has been our God in ages past, 
who has ever been a shelter from the 
stormy blast, into whose hands we can 
confidently place ours. With the light 
that comes from him illuminating our 
road, we can go fearlessly ahead. 

(A moment of absolute silence.) 


Prospect: (A heavy, dark voice breaking 
into the silence.) 


- You have heard from Retrospect and In- 
trospect. You have seen them because the 
one has-been; the other is. I am yet new, 
shapeless, to be formed by you in the coming 
days. My candle is fresh. How much light 
it will shed will depend on how well you 


use the Past and how sincerely you respond 
to the challenge of your Present. 

So that you may more clearly see me, 
and not think of me as a fearful monster in 
darksome dress, let me delegate from your 
midst one to represent me. For even I, the 
Future, acknowledge the truth that has come 
down the long corridor of time. Take from 
your midst a little one, unspotted and un- 
blemished by the stains of life. Look you 
well at this child. 

(A little boy or girl, dressed in shimmer- 
ing white, comes down the center aisle car- 
rying a new, unlighted candle in one hand, 
and a white Bible in the other. He (she) 
walks into the chancel and stands before 
PRESENT who lights the new candle.) 
PRESENT: ; 

Little New Year, your candle I light with 
mine. I received my light from the Past. 
How strange it is that the Past is always 
Present! That in time Present becomes the 
Past and Tomorrow becomes the Present. 
So interdependent are they that we are im- 
pressed chiefly with the fleeting wings of 
time. New Year, there are many injustices 
to be righted, many fears to be routed, many 
dreams to be fulfilled. May it be your 
fortune to accomplish much. 

(PRESENT walks to the right, exactly op- 
posite from Retrospect, while New Year 
walks back to the end of the center aisle, at 
the rear.) hose 
CuHoir: (Sings or solo voices speak the 

words of the hymn) “Ring out, wild bells, 

to the wild sky” .. 
MINISTER: : 

Fellow pilgrims, we came into this holy 
place tonight to watch the exit of the Old 
Year and to greet the birth of a New Year. 
As we entered, the chancél and the customary 
object of our reverent attention. were dark. 
The dying flickerings of the bit of candle 
which represented the Old Year gave us a 
faint reflection of the Cross—signifying that 
through all time and through all darkness 
that Cross remains our sole illumination, 
and lighthouse. 

We have watched how the Lights of 
Yesterday and the Lights of Today further 
illuminated that Cross. I, now, in proper 
humility and yet with a thrill in my soul, 
light the last candle: the candle of the Cross. 
To us it is not a mere vision in the clouds. 
It is the final fulfilment of God’s own dream. 
(He now lights the Candle of the Cross) 
In this sign conquer! 

As an ambassador of the Cross, I claim, 
and you, followers of the Cross, believe: 
this is the Light and Hope of the world. 
This is the answer to our prayers. This is 
the dissolution of our fears.. This is the 
radiance that will dispel the clouds of 
gloom and hatred and all the evil powers 
of the Prince of Darkness. : 

But this light we must spread! 

In our own humble way throughout the 
years of this congregation we have been 
obedient to the command of Christ: “Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations.” However, 
the work remains unfinished. How shall we 
continue? 

I call now the teachers and officers of our 
church school, the officials of this church 
(and the presidents of our auxiliary organi- 
zations) to appear before me and form here 
in the very center of our church the body 
of a cross—presenting themselves as channels 
through which the illumination of the Gospel 
shall be scattered in broad, bright rays. 

(The officers, etc., form now in the center 
aisle and across the front of the church 
the length and breadth of the. cross. [Note 
below alternative action for churches not 
having center aisle.| While soloist sings 


(Continued on page 34) 
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January 


Tueme For January: The Lovely Everyday 
Things in God’s World. 


To the Leader: 

The worship for the first Sunday in Jan- 
uary is not part of the theme of this month. 
It is the first Sunday after the Christmas 
holidays and the children are anxious to 
talk about their holiday. Therefore the 
leader will plan for a time of friendly in- 
formal worship, a time when the children 
can tell about their holiday fun, about plans 
they made and carried out since October, 
and make plans for the new year. 

The following four Sundays are planned 
around the commonplace things of every 
day. 

“And God, who studies each commonplace 

soul, 

Out of commonplace things makes His 

beautiful whole.” 
(Susan Coolidge, 1845-1905) 

It is hoped that these services will help 
the children to recognize and to appreciate 
the beauty and satisfaction in the common- 
place experiences of every day. It is these 
experiences that give one a sense of security 
and stability. In these days of war we hear 
people saying “We are beginning to ap- 
preciate our simple, everyday blessings.” 
In the past we have overlooked these bless- 
ings and have strained ourselves to find 
pleasure in things which haye not been so 
blessed. Let us help the children to dis- 
cover the importance and the joy in happy 
everyday living. 


Activities that May Lead to Worship 


1, Planning to make others happy during 
the New Year. These plans might be re- 
corded on a large calendar with the head- 
ing “We Are Wishing These People a Happy 
New Year.” 

2. Making a chart or a series of posters 
telling about the “Lovely Everyday Things in 
God’s World.” 

3. Writing a litany of thanksgiving about 
the “Lovely Everyday Things in God’s 
World.” : 

4. Illustrating the song, 
Know”!, 


“A World 


to 


January 2 

TuemeE: Planning for the New Year. 

Preriop oF FELLowsuip: Make this a time of 
sharing the experiences of the holiday 
season, and the singing of favorite Christ- 
mas songs. 

PreLupe: “Souvenir,” Drdla? 

Leaper: We have been remembering the 
happy times of the Christmas holidays. 
Let us now remember some of the happy 
times we have had in church school since 
October. “Did we make anyone happy? 
We did have a happy time, didn’t we, and 
we did make a lot of people happy too. 
It makes me feel like singing. Will you 
sing to me? ‘ 

Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord”2 or “I Will 
Sing to the Lord’! 


1 Sing Children, 


Sing by Thomas, Abingdon, 
1939. 
2Song Friends, Blashfield, The Vaile Co., 
1981. 
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Leaper: Have you been wishing anyone a 
happy new year? What does it mean to 
wish someone a happy new year? Is it 
enough just to say it? Yes, we ought to 
try to make it come true for them. Let us 
be quiet a moment and think of ways 
we can make a happy new year come true 
for our parents and friends and teachers. 

THe Srory “Christmas and the New Year 
in Kaba”? might be told here. 

Aiter the period of quiet the children 
might share some of their thoughts. 
LeapER: I am thinking of some children 

who might not have a happy new- year 

unless we do something about it. (Tell 
of service project and let children make 

plans on how they might continue a 

project.) 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for our 
happy holiday. We are glad that we 
helped to make it a happy time for others. 
Help us to make this new year happy for 
others too. There is so much to do, O 
God, and so many people who need Jove 
and care. Help us to be brave enough 
to do our part. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord | Want to be More Loving’’4 


January 9 


Preriop OF FELLOWSHIP: 


(Leader) Have you ever thought about 
the things that make you happy every day? 
I am thinking about the everyday things 
like a soft warm bed, the sweet smell of a 
cake that has just been baked, the way 
your dog jumps up to greet you when you 
come home from school. Someone wrote a 
poem about these things. Listen while I 
read it to you. Then tell me what everyday 
things made the poet happy. 

Read the first and second verses of the 
song, “A World to Know”! 

Someone set this poem to music. I will 
sing it for you. What does the poem say? 
Do you think you can sing it with me? 
Perhaps next week some of you will draw 
pictures that will help us to learn the 
song better. 

PreLupe: Music of “A World to Know” 
Catt to Worsuip: “God giveth us richly 

all things to enjoy. Therefore will I 

praise the Lord with my whole heart.” 
Hymn: “O Sing to God”! 

LEADER: 


Have you ever stopped to think about 
the lovely things there are to smell in this 
world? Shut your eyes while I try to help 
you think of some of them. October, the 
smell of burning leaves and sweet smell of 
apples and cider. November, the spicy smell 


* Director of Nursery, Kindergarten and 
Primary departments, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, N. Y. 

8 Primary Worship Guide, Perkins, 
Press. 

4 As Children Worship, Perkins, Pilgrim Press. 


Pilgrim 


of pumpkin pies, and Thanksgiving dinner 
cooking in the kitchen. December and the 
smell ‘of Christmas trees and cookies and 
popcorn balls. Don’t they make you feel 
all happy inside? 
Hymn: “I Will Sing to the Lord” 
PRAYER: 
O God, we are e glad 
That we can smell 
The lovely smells of home 
And shop and out-of-doors, 
They give us such a happy, cozy feeling. 
O God, we thank you, Amen. 


Hymn: “A World to Know”! 


January 16 


Preriop oF FELLowsHip: Go over the song 
“A World To Know.” Use the pictures 
the children have drawn to illustrate the 
song. 

Pre.LubE: Music of “A World to Kno 

Catt To WorsuHip: 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches. 

Hymn: “O Sing to God”! 

LEADER: 

The person who wrote “The earth is full 
of thy riches” might have been thinking 
of all the things that grow in the earth, 
the fruit trees, the grain and the vegetables. 
It is wonderful that God has planned it so 
that tiny seeds grow into food for people to 
eat. It is wonderful, too, that he has planned 
for people to enjoy food, How often we say 
“This tastes good.” It is a wonderful thing 
to be able to taste and enjoy the good 
things God has given us. How good a glass 
of cold water is on a warm day, or a glass 
of cool sweet milk! What fun it is to eat 
a chocolate ice-cream cone or a lollypop! 
What are some of the things that taste 
good to you? Aren’t you glad you can taste 
good things? 

Prayer: O God we thank you for all good 
things to eat. We are glad that we can 
taste and enjoy these things. We like the 
sweet and the sour and the warm and 
the cold. «O God we thank you for the 
riches of this earth. Amen. 

Hymn: “A World to Know”! 


January 23 


Pertop oF FeLttowsuie: Ask children: for a 
report on the progress of the chart or 
posters on the “Lovely Everyday Things 
of God’s World.” Go over the song “A 
World to Know.” 

PreLupe: Music of “A World to Know”! 

Catt to WorsuHip: 

Sing praises to the Lord, declare among 
the people his doings. 

O sing unto the Lord a new song; 

For he hath done marvelous things. 

Hymn: “O Sing to God”! 

LEADER: 

Last week we thought about how good 
things taste and how glad we are that God 
has provided so many good things to taste. 
I will read to you some of the things you 
said you liked to taste. It reads like a 
poem. 

(The following is made up of the thoughts 
of a group of primary children. You will 
arrange the thoughts of your children to 
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read to them.) 

‘Chocolate candy and ice cream cones 

Jelly and jam and honey on bread 

Iee cold milk and sweet cookies and cake, 

_ And all the things our mothers make. 

‘Hymn: “A World to Know™! 

LEADER: 

The song says, “puppies and lambs and 
kittens to touch! Satins and silks to feel.” 
‘It is wonderful to be able to touch things 
‘and to feel them. What do you like to 
touch? What you have said reminds me 
of a poem. It tells about the things a little 
girl liked to touch. 

The soft silky coat of a cat, 

And the rough shaggy coat of a dog. 
The smoothness of a table top; 

The roundness of a rubber ball. 

The cold, cold damp of the snow, 

The warm water in my bath, 

The slippery silk of mother’s dress. 

I do not know which [I like best; 

I guess I like them all! 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for our hands 
and for the lovely things there are to 
touch. Amen. 

Hymn: “Thanks for Home Things”! or some 
other thank-you song. 


January 30 


Pertop oF FetLowsuipP: Make this a period 
of sharing any posters or charts the chil- 
dren have made telling about the “Lovely 
Everyday Things in God’s World.” 

PreLupe: “Chimes”? 

Catt Fo WorsuHIP: 

The sound of church bells 
Comes to us across the snow. 


Junior 
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THEME FOR JaNnuARY: New Things to Learn 
For the Leader 


Everywhere, today, for all people, there 
are tremendous new things to learn. But 
those who have the responsibility of guiding 
wide-awake boys and girls of junior age, 
with the shyer, less articulate ones also, 
have a very challenging job. These young- 
sters often know more about some new 
things in their world than their parents 
and teachers; such things as new bomber 
planes, new guns and tanks, for instance. 
Their very awareness of what is going on, 
their eagerness to know of new adventures 
and desire to have part in them, make it 
very necessary that they have wise, under- 
standing guidance and sympathy for thought 
and emotion. It is wonderful, but true, that 
these brief services of worship together can 
have a real share in that guidance. 

In each service there will be the feeling 
of fellowship, of being together in mutual 
friendliness, thinking together toward a com- 
mon purpose. Out of that may grow the 
experience of a deeper emotion in real wor- 
ship; and the experience of real worship, 
awakened in sincerity and expressed in the 
vivid simplicity which belongs to this young 
group, is not soon forgotten. Its influence 
is unpredictable, but it will be present in 
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Calling us to come and worship; 

To give thanks to God, 
Giver of every good and lovely thing. 
Hymn: “Enter Into His Gates’ 
LEADER: 

Have you ever listened to church bells? 
It is a lovely sound, isn’t it? What other 
sounds do you like to hear? You have said 


some of the same things that one little girl 
said made her happy. 


My daddy’s footsteps coming home in the 
evening; 

The rattling noise of the pots and pans as 
mother gets the dinner ready; % 

The purr of my pussy cat and the happy 
bark of my dog; 

The sound of the water as it fills the tub 
for my bath, it sounds like a waterfall; 

The happy voices of my playmates shouting 
and laughing as we play a game; 

The glad songs of the birds and the soft 
rippling sound of.a brook as it hurries 
on its way over the little stones; 

My mother’s soft happy sigh as she sits 
down to read to me from my favorite 
book. : 

Hymn: “A World to Know”! 


PRAYER: 


O God, we give thanks unto you for we 
are wonderfully made. We are glad that 
we can smell the lovely smells of home and 
out-of-doors and taste the good things of 
the earth. We thank you for our hands 
and the lovely things to touch and for our 
ears with which we can hear happy sounds. 
O God we thank you for your lovely world. 

Amen. 
Hymn: “Thanks for Home Things”! 


difficult situations, in times of quietness, 
for new courage and new comfort. 

It is the leader’s part to provide the set- 
ting and the stimulus for both fellowship 
and worship. The leader, the pianist, and 
whoever has an individual part in the serv- 
ice should be familiar with the whole pro- 
gram beforehand, that there may be no 
break or awkwardness. In any programs like 
these, however, there may sometimes be a 
place for unprepared expressions from the 
group, which will quicken the feeling. The 
hymns suggested should be carefully con- 
sidered; if any substitution must be made, 
it should be done so that the one chosen 
will fit into the feeling indicated. 

A picture that will add vividness to the 
children’s thinking and feeling in all these 
programs, with its power of suggestion, is 
“Hilltop at Nazareth,” by Elsie Anna Wood. 
It should be carefully mounted and placed 
before the group. Copping’s picture, “Jesus 
and the Children,” presenting Jesus with 
modern boys and girls, might be used with 
the last service. 


January 2 


THEME: Getting Ready to Learn New Things 
Pretuve: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.” 

Response (sung by the group): “Come O 
Come Let Us Worship.” 

Inrropuction, by the leader: 
This is a very special day for all of us. 


1 Used on the cover of the July 1936 Inter- 
national Journal. 


It is the first Sunday in the new year just 
begun. In this new year, there will be many 
new things for you to learn. You have begun 
some of them, but there will be others all 
through the coming days. There are many 
changes for all of us to make. You will be 
learning new things, not just for yourselves, 
but for the sake of other people, too; people 
you love, people you work or play with, peo- 
ple you want to help. Think, for a moment, 
of new things you are going to need to learn 
or want to learn in this new year. Then let’s 
tell each other what we have thought of, 
after we have sung this hymn. Perhaps the 
words will remind you of things you want 
to learn. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

Discussion: Encourage the children to tell 
what they have thought of, earnestly and 
frankly. 

LEADER: 


There was a boy of your age, long ago, 
who had to learn new things each year as 
he grew older, hard things, often. An artist 
has made this picture, thinking of the boy 
Jesus on the hilltop above his home in 
Nazareth, looking over the hills beyond. I 
will read you the old words in Luke’s story 
about him, while you look, and think of him. 


Scripture: Luke 2:40, 51-52 
Story: 
Tue Boy Jesus Learninc New Tuines 


From the time the little boy Jesus was old 
enough to help his mother Mary a little in 
the house and play with the shavings in 
Joseph’s carpenter shop, he was eager to 
learn new things. How many questions he 
asked, and how many things he tried to do 
before he quite knew how! He tried so 
hard that he did learn to help quite well as 
he grew older and stronger. He could carry 
Mary’s heavy water-jar on his shoulder with- 
out spilling; he could help Joseph make an 
ox-yoke or a table for a neighbor. He 
learned, too, how to care for the younger 
brothers and sisters, to be patient and gentle 
with them, and teach them new things. He 
like to help other people. I am sure he often: 
went with the shepherd to care for the sheep, 
gathered grapes in a neighbor’s vineyard, or 
helped to bind the sheaves in the harvest 
fields. 


There were other things the boy Jesus 
longed to know I think. Sometimes neighbors 
in Nazareth quarreled with one another. He 
longed to know how to show them that fair- 
ness and kindness were the best way. He 
knew sorrowful folk, children who were sad 
and lonely; he wanted to help them. He 
knew that God is always the loving Father 
of all his children, and how eagerly he longed 
to make them understand that! I think he 
often went up on the hilltop at Nazareth, 
like the boy in this picture, to pray to his 
Father and learn from him how to help the : 
others. And so he grew wiser and stronger, 
first as a boy, and then a young man, Jesus 
the wonderful Teacher and Helper of every- 
one who came to him, you and me and all 
the rest. 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
(stanzas 2 and 3) 
Porm: (read by a boy or girl who has first 
read it and talked it over with the leader) 
RESOLUTION 
I would live dauntlessly, 
Cowed by no fear, 
Keep faith courageously, 
Knowing God near; 
Learn how to give, and take, 
All for my neighbor’s sake, 
Loving, sincere; 


2From Child Guidance in Christian 
Used by permission. 


Living. 
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Knowing, each day that’s gone, 
New ventures wait the dawn, 
New tasks appear. 
E.K.B.2 


LeApER: Shall we make that resolve? Shall 
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we try to be ready to learn new things, to 
think, to do hard things, courageously and 
with faith in God, every new day of this 
new year? We will remember Jesus our 
Helper, who faced every new thing, every 
hard thing, “courageously, knowing God 
near.” Remembering him, let us sing the 
first stanza of our song, and make it our 
prayer. 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart,” 
stanza 1 

OrrerInc SENTENCE: “All things come of 
thee, O Lord, and of thine own have we 


given thee.” 
Response: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 


January 9 
THEME: Learning to Choose 
PRELUDE: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
Catt TO WorsHiIp: Psalm 92:1-2 (read in 
unison from blackboard placed at side of 


center) 
Hymn: “Teach Me, My God and King” 
Porm: (read by one of the group who is 
familiar with it) 
Now, in the morning bright 
Waking to joy, 
In day’s increasing light 
Let me employ 
Body and mind and heart, 
Clean, strong in every part, 
Not to destroy, 
But to build happiness, 
Wisdom and loveliness, 
Giving new joy. 
E.K.B.? 
(NTRODUCTION TO THEME (by the leader) 

I wonder if there were many times, during 
the last week, when you felt you had to 
choose, decide for yourself, what you would 
do or say, maybe about something rather 
important. Perhaps there was something new 
and hard to be done, and you had to choose 
whether you would go ahead and do it as 
well as you could, or leave it for somebody 
else, or do it as easily as you could just to 
get it done. Maybe you had to choose 
whether to give up, for somebody else, some 
possession, or pleasure, or opportunity or to 
keep it for yourself. Learning to make the 
right choice is part of the new things to 
learn in this new year, because we often have 
to choose between an opportunity to do right 
and one to do wrong, to be selfish or to be 
generous. Jesus had to choose what he 
would do, which way he would take. Those 
who are his followers must learn to choose, 
thinking, as he did, of the others in God’s 
family, nearby or far away. 

Once Jesus asked a young man to choose 
a hard new way, to go with him. Think, 
while I read the story, why the young man 
made the choice he did make. 

Scripture: Mark 10:17-22 
Leader: (First, if the children wish, let 
any of them tell their thought of why 
the young man made his choice) 

He wasn’t willing to “learn how to give, 
and take, all for his neighbor’s sake.” He 
might have helped Jesus to “build happiness, 
wisdom and loveliness, giving new joy.” 

How can we leagn to make the richt 
choice? John will read you the wise advice 
in James’ letter. 

Reapinc: James 1:5-6a, by a child prepared 
to do it. 

Leader: All of us will need wisdom, every 
new day that comes, to choose the right way. 
Let us ask God to give it, whenever we have 
to choose. 

Prayer in brief, simple words, for wisdom 
and guidance 
Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 


annie pes 


OFFERING 
Response: “We give Thee But Thine Own” 
January 16 : 
TuemeE: Finding New Courage for New Task 
Pretupe: “Now Thank We All Our God” — 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” , 
Catt To WorsuHip: “God is our refuge ane 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
Response: “In thee, O Lord, do I put my 
ittstt.ce1: ; 
For thou art my hope, O Lord God: ther 
art my trust from my youth.” : 
Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father” 
STory: 


‘ 


Wirt Hearts oF COURAGE 

Once, long ago, a man named Paul set 
out on a journey by sea, a rather long 
journey in a small sailing ship. He was a 
prisoner, being taken to Rome. But Paul 
was not afraid. When a storm wrecked the 
ship, Paul encouraged the others, helped 
them to get safe to land, to eat and keep up 
hope. A ship rescued them and took them 
on to Rome, where Paul the prisoner kept 
his faith, telling the message of Jesus as long 
as he lived. How did he have such courage? 
Listen to these ringing beautiful words of 
his. (Romans 8:37-39) 

We need courage, in this year just begun. 
You will need courage to try many new ways, 
to accomplish new tasks, to take cheerfully 
the changes that come, and to help others 
to be brave, as Paul did. Listen to what Mary 
reads, and think it for yourself. 

Reapine: (by one of the group, ready before- 
hand) : 

I need not be afraid, wherever I may go, 
For God, my Father, will be with me there; 

I need not be afraid whatever I must do, 
For I am always in my Father’s care; 

I’m never quite alone, although no friend I 

see, 

Because my Father is so very near. 

E.K.B.2 

Prayer: O loving Father, help us to be brave 
in every time of testing, in every new task 
or trial. Teach us thy way, and make us 
strong to do it. Amen. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care” 

OFFERING SENTENCE: Bless these gifts we 
bring for thy work, O God our Father, we 
pray: 

Response: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

January 23 

THEME: Working Together in the New Year 

Precupe: “All Things Praise Thee, Lord 
"Most High” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 92:1-2 (read. in 
unison) Q 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 

INTRODUCTION TO THEME (by the leader) 
You remember that when we were talking 

about Jesus, in Nazareth, “a boy like other 

boys,’ we thought of the work he learned 
to do, in Joseph’s carpenter shop, in his 
home, perhaps helping the shepherd or the 
farmer or the vineyard-keeper. Sometimes 
he had work to do all by himself, as you do 
sometimes, but he learned to work with others. 

I think he and his younger brothers worked 

togethtr, as they grew older. He would take 

the hardest part, being older and stronger; 
and how patient he would be with them! 

Very likely he went down to the Lake some- 

times—it was not many miles away—and 

helped the fishers’ boys to clean the nets, 
when they showed him how to do it. He was 
always a good comrade, ready to share the 
work, and “a trusty friend and true,” and 
whoever wants to be his follower “must be 
a comrade, too.” 
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Discussion : 

Think for a minute of this. You will be 
often working together with others in this 
new year. Sometimes the work will be new; 
sometimes the others you work with will be 
new. What will you need to learn, to be a 
good worker with other people? I think of 
one thing—to be patient. What do you think 
of? (Encourage the children to think and 
to answer earnestly and freely.) 

It will truly be a happy new year, if we 
learn to work together like “comrades brave 
and faithful.” Shall we try? 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
READING: 

Leader: 

For joy in work, in noble striving, 

For power to learn, to find thee in thy 
creatures, : 

For courage to endure hardness— 

Response: 

We give thee praise, O Lord our Father, 
All of us together, all, thy children! 
E.K.B.3 
OFFERING AND RESPONSE (As on_ previous 
Sunday ) 
January 30 


THEME: A New World Neighborhood 
PRELUDE: “The Company of Jesus” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100 

Hymw: “This Is My Father’s World” 
INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

Over and over and over, when Jesus spoke 
of God to the people who gathered around 
him, or to those who came to him for help, 
or to the disciples when they were alone with 
him, he said “My Father,” or “Your Father,” 
When the disciples said to him, “Lord, 
teach us to pray,” he said, “When you pray, 
say Our Father—”. All over the world, in 
this new year, there are boys and girls like 
you who know God as their loving Father, 
who have learned of Jesus his Son. Over the 
world in many places, too, there are boys and 
girls who do not know God as their loving 
Father. But all of them are his children; all 
of them are brothers and sisters in God’s great 
family in our world. He loves them every one. 

In this new year, the world is more like 
a big neighborhood than it used to be. We 
know more about the other people in other 
lands. Many of our fathers and brothers have 
gone into far places, and have made those 
lands seem nearer to us. Yet, even though 
war has made a great difference to all of us, 
we must remember that we are still children 
of God our Father. This year, all of you 
must be learning the new way to a great 
world neighborhood of friendly people. You 
must try to understand the people who are 
different from you, to think of them with 
loving kindness. That was the way of Jesus, 
the “Master of the Loving Heart.” 

Friendly thoughts can travel far 

Over the world where children are. 
. The boys and girls who knew Jesus, 
whether they were Jews or Greeks or Romans, 
Ethiopian or Arabian, long ago in Galilee 
and Judea, knew he loved and understood 
them all. 

They knew him—everywhere he went 

They understood the look he sent 

Straight to each young heart. Shy, or bold. 

They ran to him. He let them hold 

His strong, warm hand; he was their 

friend; 

He laughed with them, and he would bend 

His head to catch the least one’s word; 

They knew he cared, they knew he heard. 

E.K.B.2 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 


Scripture: (read by two children, (1) John 
15:11-12; (2) John 13:34-35) 


3 From Junior Quarterly. Used by permission. 
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Prayer: The Lord’s prayer, in unison 
OFFERING 


For ties of brotherhood that bind 
peoples of the earth— 
Leader: 
For love that gives and love that re- 
ceives also, 
For loyalty of family love, and grace of 
friendship, 


Response: 


All of us together, all, thy children! 


all 


We give thee praise, O Lord our Father, 


E.K.B.3 
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Intermediate 


Department 
By Louise B. Griffiths* 


THEME For JANUARY: Look Ahead! 

Because intermediates are sensitive to the 
strains and hardships of war-time living, and 
because these hardships have been stressed 
in the worship services of the past few 
months, emphasis is being placed this month 
upon the brighter aspects of modern life. 
Intermediate boys and girls need faith in 
the future, and they easily build such faith 
when reasons for it are suggested. These wor- 
ship services, therefore, are meant to sug- 
gest some of the reasons for hope and joy 
that exist and to help boys and girls gain a 
joyous faith in the future and in God. 

Notice that the poem used in the first serv- 
ice contains the themes of all five programs. 
Each of the subsequent worship services is 
built around one of the stanzas in the poem. 
Notice also that the last program, “Looking 
Ahead with Plans,” has in mind Youth 
Week which many denominations are observ- 
ing, beginning on this date. (See article on 
page 12.) 

These programs will have added meaning 
if they are followed by experiences in joyous 
and hopeful living. The second service, for 
example, may precede an “adventure” in 
friendship or exploration during the week 
when the department visits a different section 
of the town or a different church. The third 
service, on the joys of winter, may be fol- 
lowed by a sleigh ride, a coasting party, a 
hike, a campfire, or an indoor party. The 
last program may lead to a service project 
for the church. 


January 2 
Look Ahead 


THEME: with Christian Pur- 
poses 

As THE SrupENts Arrive: Have slips of 
paper and pencils ready, and ask those 
who come a little early to write down 
things they would like to have happen 
during the coming year. Let them place 
their slips, unsigned, in a box on the wor- 
ship center. 

Tue Worsuip Center: The box which is to 
receive the slips of paper bearing “hopes” 
for the new year may be a plain white one 
with “1944” written in large figures on the 
front. This box may be placed in the cen- 
ter of the table or altar and a candle or 
two may be placed beside it. 

PreLupE: Music of “Ring Out the Old, Ring 
in the New” (Some hymn books call this 
“Ring Out Wild Bells to the Wild Sky.) 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

Look ahead! the year is new! 

Untried paths are calling you; 
Bid old griefs and cares adieu! 
Look ahead! 

Look ahead! anticipate! , 
Just beyond the New Year gate 
High adventures lie in wait. 

Look ahead! 
Look ahead, when cold winds blow, 
To ponds of ice and hills of snow, 
To indoor fun and hearth fire glow. 
Look ahead! 
Look ahead to days of peace; 
War and suffering will cease, 
* Teacher and author, Godfrey, Illinois. 
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Love and freedom will increase. 
Look ahead! 


Look ahead! the year is new! 
There are tasks for us to do; 
God needs workers strong and true. 


Look ahead! 
Hymn: “Ring Out the Old, Ring In the New” 
Reapinc: (By an Intermediate): Luke 
2:40-49 


(Before this passage is read, the adult 
leader may say something like this: “Jesus 
was like all of us in that he looked forward 
to exciting things. He probably looked for- 
ward for a long time to his journey to 
Jerusalem when he was twelve years old. 
When he talked with the rabbis at Jeru- 
salem he continued to look ahead. As we 
listen to this story of Jesus’ experience in 
the temple at Jerusalem, let us try to dis- 
cover his purpose as he looked ahead.”) 


Discussion: What does God want to happen 
in 1944? 

(At this time, the box into which early 
comers dropped ’their hopes for 1944 may be 
opened. The adult leader may say something 
like this: “Some of us who were here a bit 
early this morning began to think about the 
things we hope will happen during the com- 
ing year. We put our hopes into this box. 
Just now we all listened to the story of 
Jesus’ experience in the temple and heard 
his words about his hopes as he looked 
ahead toward the coming years in his life. 
He hoped to do “his father’s business.” He 
hoped to do some of the things that God 
wanted done. Suppose we think of the things 
that God wants done today as we read what 
we have placed in this box. Ill read our 
hopes, one at a time. After each is read, let’s 
decide whether it is something God hopes 
will happen. If it is, we'll put it back into 
the box.” When all slips have been read, the 
adult leader may guide the group to think of 
other things that God wants to happen, such 
as relief of suffering, world friendship, peace, 
etc. As these items are agreed upon, an in- 
termediate who has been appointed secretary 
may write them on slips and place them in 
the box. In conclusion, an intermediate may 
read again all the slips finally placed in the 
box.) 

PRAYER: 

O God, we thank thee for the New Year. 
We are glad that we can look ahead with 
hope. As we each look ahead to this new 
year, God, may our hopes be thy hopes; may 
our purposes and ambitions be Christian. 
And may we all strive to work with thee to 
make thy hopes come true. Amen. 

Orrerinc: Through our offering we help to 
make God’s hopes for the world come true. 
As we make our offering this morning, let 
us think of the work that it may help God 
to accomplish. 

Orrertnc Music anp Prayer: The pianist 
may play the music of “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands,” as the offering is 
taken. The words of this hymn may then 
be read in unison as a prayer. 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 

Cosine SenTENCES: The last stanza of the 
poem which was used at the beginning. 


January 9 
TuHeme: Look Ahead to Christian Adven- 


tures 

As THE STupENTs ARRIVE: Let early comers 
make a blackboard list of the things that 
come to their minds when they think of the 
world adventure. 

Tue Worsnip Center: An appropriate cen- 
ter for this service will be a large picture 
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of a boat at sea. Or, instead of such 
picture, a copy of “Go Preach,” by Bur 
nand, will be suitable. 
PreLupeE: Any tune that will say “adventure’ 
to the intermediates: “Lead On, O King 
Eternal,” or “To the Knights in the Days 
of Old”; or a classical selection such as 
Mendelssohn’s “Song Without Words 
(sometimes called “Confidence”), Op.19 
No. 4; Chopin’s “Polonaise,” Op.40, No. 1; 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire”; or ever 
the well knewn folk song, “A Capital 
Ship.” 
OPENING SENTENCES: 
Look ahead! anticipate! 
Just beyond the New Year gate 


: High adventures lie in wait! 
Look ahead! 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 
Remarks (By adult leader): Today we are 
thinking about the adventures that we ma’ 
have in 1944. Everyone loves adventure 

Everyone wants adventure. Sometimes, 

however, people who seek adventure de 

not find the happiness that they expect. 

Jesus tells the story of such a boy. I 
Reapinc (By an Intermediate): Luke 15:11 

rail 
Srory: i 

A Lire oF Joyous ADVENTURE 

Wilfred sat on the shore watching a ship 
as it disappeared among the blue waves. 
Then his eye caught sight of a gull and fol 
lowed it until it vanished in the blue haze. 
At that moment he thought birds, with abil- 
ity to fly, were the most exciting things in 
the world. Since he could not be a bird, how- 
ever, he decided to be a ship’s pilot and have 
exciting adventures at sea. Then suddenly he 
realized that he was having an adventure 
with the sea at that very moment, for the 
incoming tide had completely surrounded 
the sand bar on which he was sitting. He had 
a rather frightful adventure getting back to 
land, and the firm earth felt very good when 
his feet touched it once more. ‘Nevertheless 
Wilfred still loved the sea and ships and 
soaring gulls, and he still wanted adventure. 

As a boy Wilfred made several attempts to 
find joyous adventure. Some, like his efforts 
to slip out of the boarding school dormitory 
at night in order to play some mischief, 
brought punishment and grief rather than 
happiness. Others, like his experiences on 
the athletic field where he played Rugby 
football, or like his friendships with. the 
fishermen on the shore who helped him make 
the largest collection of stuffed birds owned — 
by any boy in England, brought him much 
joy. Of course he did not realize, then, that 
it was when he sought adventure selfishly, — 
for his own selfish joy, that he was disap- 
pointed. 

When Wilfred grew a little older, and his — 
greatest adventures came, he realized that 
he found his highest joy when he wasn’t — 
seeking adventure for its own sake. His | 
great adventures started when, as a college 
boy, he became curious about a large tent. 
He entered and found a meeting at which a 
very famous man, Dwight L. Moody, was to — 
speak. Someone was praying just then, so 
Wilfred slipped quietly into a chair. When ~ 
the prayer lasted beyond Wilfred’s endur- 
ance, however, he decided not to stay to hear 
the speaker and rose to go. At that moment 
Mr. Moody also rose and said: “We will sing 
a hymn while our brother finishes his 
prayer.” This surprised Wilfred, and he 
changed his mind once more, eager to hear 
this strange man. That night, as. Mr. Moody 
spoke, Wilfred made up his mind to start 
out on a new adventure, with Jesus as his 
guide. 
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‘Until that evening in the tent, Wilfred had 
mind becoming a great London doctor, 
‘th a large practice. He planned to make 
nough money to buy a ship of his own and 
ke ocean voyages. He did not become rich, 
ut he did acquire a ship, he did make ocean 
yyages, and he had more exciting and joy- 
is adventures than he ever imagined. 

) When Wilfred graduated from medical col- 
ge and became Dr. Grenfell, he accepted a 
‘all from the Church of England to become 
missionary-doctor among the North Sea 
‘shermen. Eagerly he prepared his ship. On 
‘ie steersman’s wheel he placed the words: 
7¥ollow me and I will make you fishers of 
* and on the bow he printed the com- 
iands: “Heal the Sick”; “Preach the Word.” 
s he piloted his ship through the waves of 
ne North Sea, “healing the sick” and 
jpreaching the Word” among his fishermen 
--iends, life seemed good indeed. 

A few years later an even greater adven- 
«re called. The Church of England asked 
‘im to take his ship across the Atlantic and 
ork among the fishermen of the Labrador. 
‘he young doctor again accepted the job 
agerly. For nearly fifty years he threaded 
‘is way among icebergs and dashed over 
rozen wastes on sleds drawn by dog teams, 
epeatedly endangering his life to save others, 
onstantly experiencing joy as he went ad- 
enturing with Christ. 

It must have been a thrilling experience 
yhen King George V made him a knight, 
Dut Sir Wilfred said that his adventures as 
» medical missionary on the Labrador held 
even greater thrills. ; 
fymn: “O Jesus, Prince of Life and Truth,” 
or “To the Knights in the Days of Old.” 
)FFERING 

*RAYER: O God, take these gifts, we pray 
thee, and send them on adventures with 
Christ. We pray also that in the days ahead 
we may find Christian adventures of new 
friendships, new experiences of beauty, 
new joys of serving thee. Amen. 


January 16 


(Heme: Look Ahead to Winter Joys 

\s THE STUDENTS ARRIVE: Some of the early 
comers may help arrange the worship cen- 
ter. Others may begin lists of “winter 
joys.” 

THE WorsHip CENTER: On a table arrange, 
in attractive manner, a few “symbols” of 
the good times that intermediates enjoy: a 
pair of ice skates or skis, a book, an indoor 
game. A pair of gay mittens or a bright 
woolen scarf will add color. In milder 

climates, of course, other articles should 

be substituted. 

Pretuve: Music of the hymn, “All Beautiful 
the March of Days” 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

. Look ahead, when cold winds blow, 
To ponds of ice and hills of snow, 
To indoor fun and hearth fire glow. 
Look ahead! 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 
(stanzas 1 and 4) 

Remarks: People have always found loveli- 
ness in winter in spite of its inconveniences. 
The Old Testament poets admired snow 
and ice and wrote about them. 

Reapincs (By Three Intermediates): Job 
38:22; Psalm 147:16,17; Psalm 148:7,8. 
Remarks: Modern poets, too, remind us of 
beauty and goodness in winter. As J read 
a few lines from modern poems, suppose 
you each begin to make a list of winter 
joys. After I read the poems, we'll take a 
few minutes to finish the lists. Then per- 


December, 1943 


| New INTERMEDIATE WORK BOOKS | 


Three new elective studies for 
Intermediates have come from 
our presses since we published 
“We Learn About the Church.” 
These may be used for Inter- 
mediate Christian Endeavor or 
Expanded Sessions, Vacation or 
Week Day Church School, Spe- 
cial Interest Groups or they may 
be used to supplement the reg- 
ular Intermediate lesson quar- 
terlies. 


ground of His day. 


A study designed to help Junior 
High boys and girls develop a better 
understanding of the teachings of 
Jesus and a knowledge of how these 
teachings are related to their own 
attitudes and conduct. 

WHEN JESUS LIVED IN NAZARETH 

By Frances Woolery 


This will help Junior High pupils to have a better understanding and 
appreciation of the boyhood experiences of Jesus against the back- 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
By Herbert L. Minard 


In this study Intermediate boys and girls will discover how to find. . 
Christian solutions to their everyday problems and the importance of 
being Christian in their daily living. 


PRICES 
Per Copy...... 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WHAT JESUS SAID 
By Orma Jeanne Cole 


5 Re 25 cents 


haps a few of you can read what you have 
written. 


Reapines: (Note: If boys and girls do not 
live where snow falls, it may be well to 
omit some of these quotations.) * 


When— 

Snow, sleet, slush, rain 

Beat upon our window pane, 
Then— 

Friends, fudge, fire, song 

Give us fun the whole day long.? 


A cheery sight, I say, 
A red bird or a blue jay 
Upon a winter’s day.? 


Listen on a snowy day 

To the silence far away. 
Listen closer and you'll hear 
Frosty squeakings in the air.? 


When weather’s bad, I don’t feel sad; 
A good gay book soon makes me glad.’ 


Silver sparks from silver skates 
As they cut swift figure eights .. . 
Clouds of stars from sliding skis 
As the skier bends his knees . . .? 


Trees look fuzzy when it snows, 
But when the sun comes out 
They’re sharp and black against the 
white 
’ With bluest shadows cast about.” 


1 Read also ‘Velvet Shoes” by Elinor Wylie in 
Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie, Silver Pennies, 
ete. 

2 From poems written by boys and girls. 


CLERGY AUTO EMBLEMS 


Easily attachable Identification 
display plafes. Secures driving 
~ privileges and courfesles for busy 


MINISTER or CHAPLAIN 


Made of “feather- weight” 
plastic sealed-in colors; stained 
glass effect. Actual size 294" x 
434". Your choice of colors. 


1. Red on Black background. 

2. White on Blue background. 
3. White on Red background. 
Chaplain’s Cross in white on 

blue background only. 


All emblems permanently guaranteed 


Si Price $1 ea.- $2 per polr 
THE CLERGY CROSS EMBLEM CO. 


631 West 114th St.(IN-1243) New York 25, N. Y. 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
—James Russell Lowell? 


THE Maxkinc AnD ReEApING or Lists oF 
WINTER Joys 


3 From “The First Snowfall,’’ by James Russell 
Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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Commander John Farrow’s 


‘Pageant of the Popes” 


(A review by John S. Kennedy 
reprinted from the 
Hartford CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT.) 


The story opens with the first Pentecost Sun- 
day. The continuity is excellent, the writing 
lively and in places even distinguished. One’s 
interest never falters: it is something like a 
Readers’ Digest of the great standard historians. 


We follow Peter to Rome when the “unarmed 
fisherman” boldly invaded that “very fountain- 
head of temporal might and power to preach a 
strange new doctrine of universal brotherhood.” 
It was a thing of prime significance in the his- 
tory of mankind and would have repercussions 
on all continents and in all ages long after the 
glory of Rome had become an impotent memory. 


Mr. Farrow has been frank. The unsavory epi- 
sodes he presents plainly, neither slurring over 
them nor exploiting them. The weak popes and 
the foolish popes and the few knavish popes get 
no whitewashing. The rest are just as objectively 
viewed. The great popes get proper credit, and 
the reasons for their greatness are succinctly 
given. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES will help to correct 
many mistaken impressions. As for Galileo, he 
believed in the heliocentric planetary theory 
which had been advanced by the Polish priest 
Copernicus. He was summoned before the Inqui- 
sition to explain his theory. The court of theolo- 
gians required him to promise he would not con- 
tinue his noisy invocation of scriptural allusions 
to support his as yet unproved beliefs. He broke 
his promise and was punished by detention for 
twenty-two days in the relatively comfortable 
buildings of the Holy Office. The next pope 
“gave the distinguished scientist a pension 
while he lived and his blessing when he died.” 


Few people know the contributions the popes 
have made to the progress of science and art 
and education and to peace; that they have 
come to the aid of persecuted Jews (Clement VI 
In the 14th century placed the Jews under his 
special protection); that they have intervened 
in behalf of harassed Protestants (Innocent 
XI, in the 17?th century pleaded for the abate- 
ment of the harsh treatment given the Hugue- 
nots by Louis XVI); that they have defended 
the poor, early discerning the injustice of usury 
and frequently roundly condemning as immoral 
this evil which has in our time distorted and 
ruined the economy of the world. (Leo IV pro- 
nounced usury anathema as far back as the 9th 
century; Innocent XI denounced it in the 17th 
century, as did Benedict XIV in the 18th). 


As the story develops it becomes evident that 
the temporal power was the source of many of 
the troubles of the papacy, and that it accounts 
for almost all the historical developments which 
are unworthy of that institution. That the Holy 
Father should be independent of temporal sov- 
ereigns is an excellent thing; that he should be 
one of them, with an'army and a place in power 
politics, is questionable in the light of events. 
The present solution appears to be ideal. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES, by John:Farrow. 
Price $3.50. 
At all bookstores or direct from the Publishers, 


Sheed G Ward + 63 Fifth Avenue * New York 


OO 
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Lirany: With heads bowed, have students 
name beautiful sights and joyous experi- 
ences that winter brings. After each item 
is named, let everyone join in a response 
such as: “O God, we thank thee for winter 
joys.” 

OrFerING: As the offering is taken, have a 
soloist sing the hymn, “All Beautiful the 
March of Days,” as students follow the 
words in their hymnals. ; 

Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of Days” 


January 23 


Tueme: Look Ahead with Faith 


As tHE Stupents Arrive: Write on the 


backboard in large letters, “Why should | 


people be hopeful today?” Students need 

not try to answer this question, but as they 

see it they will begin to think of answers. 

Tue Worsuip Center: A globe of the world, 
a Bible, and a candle or two may be 
attractively arranged on a small table. 

PreLupE: “Prelude in C,” from the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, by Bach 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

Look ahead to days of peace; 
War and suffering will cease; 
Love and freedom will increase. 
Look ahead! 

Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day,” or 
“We Praise Thee, O God, Our Redeemer, 
Creator” 

Srory AND Poem: 

No Matrer WHat Happens* 

A group of boys and girls of junior and 
intermediate ages gathered at the neighbor- 
hood house where they held club meetings 
and where, on Sunday, they attended church 
school. On this Sunday they were worried. 
Many things had gone wrong. Some of their 
members had had a fight. A friend had died. 
The father of several of the boys had left 
them. The world was at war. It was natural 
for these boys and girls who lived in a very 
poor section of a very large city, to feel rather 
hopeless. As they began to talk about the 
world and their place in it, however, thing: 
did not seem so bad. Soon they began to see 
that there were many things to be thankful 
for, and as they talked with their teacher, 
they made such interesting discoveries that 
they decided to write down their ideas and 
make a poem. Here is part of the poem that 
they wrote: 

“No matter what happens, there will always 

be a tomorrow; 

No matter what happens, there will be sun- 

rise and sunset, a moon and stars at 
night, if it doesn’t rain; 

No matter what happens, there are usually 

birds like sparrows in the sky, 

No matter what happens, leaves will fall in 

the autumn and come back again in the 
spring; 

No man can stop this from happening (un- 

less, of course, he cuts down the tree) ;” 

No matter what happens, there will always 
be God. 

Remarks: Just as these boys and girls, 
surrounded by difficulties, expressed their 
faith in God, so the ancient Hebrews who 
spent many of their days in captivity wrote 
poems of faith. One of these poems of faith 
is the famous “Twenty-Third Psalm.” 

Unison Reapinc or REcITATION FROM MeEmM- 
ory: Psalm 23 

OrrertneG: As the offering is taken, have the 
pianist play and have the students read 


4 Used with the permission of Dorothy Mur- 
dock, formerly group worker at Bethlehem Cen- 
ter, Chicago; now Industrial Secretary, St. Louis 
Y.W.C.A. 


silently, the hymn “These Things S 
Be.” 
Prayer of thanks and assurance of a bet 
world, dedication of offering. Follow 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 


: 
F 
e 


January 30 


Tueme: Look Ahead with Plans 
Berore THis WorsHIP SERVICE: 


Since this service is planned to introd 
Youth Week, when young people will s 
ways of helping in the work of the chur 
it is extremely important that intermedia’ 
help plan it. They can do so not only 
adapting this program to their desires 
by arranging a worship center, but also 
interviewing the pastor and church office 
to find out how they can help the chure 
Several students may be asked to make suc 
interviews and give reports as parts of th 
program. : ; 
As StupENTs ARRIVE: Several: selected inte 

mediates may interview members of the 

own department, asking what they thir 
students their age can do for the chure 
Tue Worsuip Center: A poster which shoy 

a church with a “Help Wanted” sign mé 

be placed in the front of the room. Or 

simple church-like worship center, wit 

Bible and perhaps candles, may be a 

ranged. : 

PRELUDE: Music of “We Thank Thee, Lor 

Thy Paths of Service Lead” 

OPENING SENTENCES: ~ 
Look ahead! the year is new! 
There are tasks for us to do; : 
God needs workers strong and tru 


Look ahead! 
Hymn: “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
Story: - 


Tue Manpower ProBLEM 


“T really don’t know what we are going t 
do,’ said Mr. Thompson to his wife on 
night, “the manpower problem certainly | 
hitting the church these days. Mr. Edward 
the custodian, just received his notice froi 
his draft board. So many of the men hay 
left for the armed forces and so many othe! 
are working in factories that operate Sunda 
shifts. We can’t get ushers or church schoc 
teachers any more. And the building need 
so many repairs.” 

Mr. Thompson did not realize that Dich 
his thirteen year old son, had overheard hi 
remarks, and Dick, who was supposed to b 
in bed asleep, did not inform him. It was 
long time before Dick went to sleep, but b 
the time he did, he had made a plan. | 

The next Sunday Dick described his pla 
to his church school class of eighth grad 
boys and girls. They thought it a good on 
and began immediately to put it into oper: 
tion. Several members were appointed t 
make interviews. One was to see the paste! 
another the church school superintendent, 
third the chairman of the Board of Trustee: 
who happened to be Dick’s father.. Each wa 
to find out if there were any ways in whic 
their class could help to solve the “manpowe 
problem” in their church. 

As a result of this plan, the manpowe 
problem in Twelfth Street Church was grea 
ly relieved, for boys began to serve as usher: 
girls and boys helped in the church office 
intermediates called for little children an 
guided them safely to church school an 
home again, and various groups of student 
mended hymnals and made other repairs. 


Reports (By intermediates who made inte! 
views) : Ways in Which We Can Help Ou 
Church and Community 


International Journal of Religious Educatioi 


scussiIon: Brief Discussion of Reports 

FERING: 

hrough our offering, too, we contribute 

the work of our church. The church has 

ich to do, these days, to relieve suffering 

d help service men. Our offerings are 

eatly needed. As we make our offering, 

' us think of the work that we hope to do 

» our church and of the work that our 

‘ering can do. (The pianist may play the 

usic of “We Thank Thee Lord, Thy Paths 

Service Lead.”) 

diemn: “We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy Paths 
of Service Lead” ; 

TANY OF DEDICATION: 

Leader: In the days of Isaiah, God needed 

orkers, for there was mych evil in the world 


enior and 
‘foung People's 
epartments 

By Raymond M. Veh* 


HEME FOR JANUARY: Think on These Things 


January 2 


HEME: Some Things Are Timely 

RELUDE: “To the Rising Sun,” by Torjessen 

ALL TO WorRSHIP: 

eader: O come, let us worship as we set 
forth in this new year on a timely Quest. 

eople: We seek thy face and thy fellow- 
ship, O God. 

: Ho, ye Searchers: now we call to 
thee— 

Come upon the Quest, 

Much remains for us to know and under- 
take. 

We await thy vow. 

eople: Friends and leaders all, we hear 
thy call; 

Lo, we come. 

On the Quest we come. 

name, welcome. 

Lo, we come. 

Mystery and power call us in this hour; 
Lo, we come. 

Now we make the Quest, earnest Christian 

Quest. 

Lo, we come. 

Quietly we come, unto thee, we come 

Lo, we come. 

Iymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 

UEADER: We live in a tremendous time. The 
present is full of tragedy. We all want to 
anticipate as far as possible what the future 
is preparing for us. Voices call us to 
take this way or that. Among the voices of 
our time are those that testify to the hints 
and costs in our common life, as well as to 
the areas of especial distress and anguish. 
Listen to two of these Voices: 

VOICE OF THE REFUGEE: 

REFUGEES 
With haggard faces, tortured, terror-stricken; 
With trusting hearts that never hatred 
stored; 
With stumbling steps that would, yet cannot 
quicken, 
The refugees flee from a ruthless horde. 


In the Christ’s 


“earful, they scan the guileless blue of 
heaven, 

Dreading the horror born of power’s lust. 

‘earing their land might once again be 


riven; 
Sull, mangled forms lie sightless in the 
dust. ; 
* Editor, Evangelical Crusader, Harrisburg, 
-ennsylvania. 
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and many tasks to be done. Isaiah was in 
the temple praying when he heard God’s 
call. (Read Isaiah 6:8) Today God calls us 
to help in our church. We can help by going 
to church services. 

Response: “Here am I, Lord, send me.” 

We can help our church by taking part in 
worship services. 


“Here am I, Lord, send me.” 

We can help our church by bringing chil- 
dren to church school and seeing them safely 
home. 


“Here am I, Lord, send me.” 

(Note: The leader may add other items 
which the intermediates plan to do for their 
church, then close with a brief prayer of 
dedication.) 


Vanished their loved ones — dead, who 
knows? Or wounded? 
Thinking, each second: “Is this my last 
breath?” 
Homeless, exhausted, inhumanely hounded. 
Hope gone, despairing, some would wel- 
come death. 


And while at any moment may come winging 
Swift planes unleashed to sow destruction 
wild, 
Incredibly, I hear a young voice singing, 
And marvel at the courage of a child. 
—Howarp S. Ernst! 
Pantomime: (A screen at front is moved, 
showing a group of refugees, carrying bur- 
dens. One pushes a baby carriage piled 
high with bundles. There is a sound as of 
machine gun fire.) 


Music: Theme from “Symphonie Patheti- 
que,” by Tschaikowsky. (The screen is 
replaced.) 


Voice OF THE HomELeEss: Offstage voice 
reads Jeremiah 4:19b (beginning with “I 
cannot hold my peace)—21. (Continue: ) 

Once it was wont to make war with swords, 

now it is made by withholding, now here, 

now there, the bread the tender father bars 
from none. 
—Parapiso, xviii, 127-9 

Our home, our all, is gone. Whither shall 

we go? 

PANTOMIME: (Screen is moved showing toil- 
worn woman with shawl kneeling over her 
few possessions. A child crouches near 
her. Back of them a soldier paces.) 

Music: “Who Goes There, in the Night?” 
(See No. 261, New Hymnal for American 
Youth.) 

LeapEr: Today is your day and mine, the 
only day we have, the day in which we play 
our part to relieve the distress of the world. 
What our part may signify we may not un- 
derstand, but we are here to play it, and now 
is our time. This we know; it is a part of 
action, not of whining. It is a part of love, 
not cynicism. It is for us to express love 
in terms of human helpfulness. 

PANTOMIME: (Screen is moved, showing an 
elderly man and a youth. The old man 
places a Bible in youth’s hands and then 
exits. The boy opens the Bible and reads 
Isaiah 61:1-4.) j 

Leaver: 1944—This is the acceptable year 
of the Lord. What will our response be? 

Hymn or CONSECRATION: (in unison or as 
solo) “Young Sons of God,” to tune: “Lon- 
donderry Air.” 

Young sons of God, behold a vision glorious, 

And daughters fair, behold a dream unfurled, 


1 Used by permission of The Evangelical Cru- 
sader, 


With loyal hearts, clear minds, spirits vic- 
torious, 

We build anew with Christ a nobler world. 

Brave builders we, ignoring class and color, 

With purpose true and flame divine infilled, 

We serve and share, and love each man as 
brother, 

Working with God, we plan, we strive, we 
build. 


Forces of evil rise to mock and sneer, 

The hordes of sin destroy and scatter hate, 

But in Christ’s name, we’re brave and know 
not fear. : 

Come Christian youth! Build now, the time 
grows late. 

Each bringing that which he alone can share; 

The world our field, the Christ our Saviour- 


King, 
United all, we build his Kingdom fair. 
J. Gorpon Howarp2 
BENEDICTION 


January 9 


THEME: Some Things Are Excellent 


PreLupE: Use recording of a great musical 
masterpiece 


Catt To WorsuHIp 
choir) : 


I lift my cap to beauty, 
I lift my cap to love; 
I bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And J, through all this glory, 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great. 
Frep G. Bowes 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


Scripture: “The Things That Are Excezl- 
lent” 


(Write out the following selections for easy 
reading, putting them consecutively as shown 
here.) Philippians 4:8; Matthew 6:33; -1 
Corinthians 12:31. (Continue:) Deepen our 
faith, O God. Make it one with thy upward 
desire. Let the depths of fear and suspicion 
and hate now’ give way to hope and peace 


(by choral speaking 


and trust. Make our faith to center on 
thee. (Continue:) Philippians 1:9,10 
MEDITATION: 


““Whatsoever things are lovely, .. . think 
on these things.’ (Philippians 4:8.) 

“Thus wrote the Apostle Paul to the 
church at Philippi something like nineteen 
hundred years ago. Surely the world was 
not without unlovely things and qualities 
then, but surely, too, it did not know some 
of the cruel and vicious manifestations of 
unloveliness peculiar to our age. 

“Because this is true, some of us may ask, 
‘Does Paul want us deliberately not to see 
all the suffering and injustice and unlove- 
liness in the world about us? And what 
kind of loveliness does he mean?’ No, Paul 
does not want us to wrap our souls and 
sensibilities in cellophane and shirk from 
and refuse to do anything or try to do any- 
thing about all the injustice and unloveliness 
about us. Paul wants us to concentrate our 
heart-thinking—the sort of thinking that 
makes us what we are—upon whatsoever 
things are lovely, in order that we may be- 
come as those things. 

“But, we may say, that still does not 
answer the question of what kind of loveli- 
ness Paul has in mind. Here the dictionary 
gives us a hint, It defines “lovely” as: 


2 Used by permission of the author. 
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a Partnership 
of Mutual Help 


SALVATION ARMY 


BENEFITS... 
A guaranteed income for life (up 
to 7%) regular and permanent, 
with security of investment. 


A share in the religious and 
charitable program of this hu- 
manitarian organization. 


» An opportunity to invest wisely, 
without worry, now when every 
dollar counts. 


Issued under authority of certificate 
from the New York State Insurance 
Department. 


Write today for our folder No. 26 
stating your date of birth. 


SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 
130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Here at the 
Prince George 
guests enjoy the 
homey luxury 
and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Four famous 
restaurants and a Coffee Shop. 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT COMES FIRST 


Quiet, yet within three minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make 
the Prince George New York's most 
outstanding hotel value. Write for 
booklet |. 


$3.50 to $7.00 DOUBLE 


1000 ROOMS e 1000 BATHS 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28st. 


New York.N-Y. 


George H. Newton ~c Manager 


WE OFFER YOU 


‘Lovable, having beauty that appeals to the 
heart as well as to the eye.’ See how this 
ties»back to heart-thinking again? We are 
to think in our hearts on these things— 
tangible and intangible, beauty of flower 
and sun and stars and all the earth, beauty 
of human deeds and soul and motives—think 
in our hearts on these things which are 
lovely in the sight of God.” 

: Watrace GREENE 
Soto: “Temper My Spirit, O Lord,” found 

in The New Hymnal for American Youth. 
Add this stanza: 

Deepen my music, O Lord, 

Strike my heart like a lyre! 

Sweep its strings till they 

Throb in accord 

With all souls that aspire. 

Tune me with mountains and stars 

Pulsing farther and higher 

Deepen my music, O Lord 

Deepen my music, O Lord. 


DEDICATION SERVICE: 
Leader: The world is filled with things 
that are excellent. The world’s life is en- 


riched and man’s outlook is made abundant 
only as youth dedicates these to God. What 
will you dedicate this day? 

Youth accepts the challenge of things that 
are excellent and dedicates them at the altar. 
(Young people take places at altar as fol- 
lows:) 

In reading (With a good book) 

In art (With a masterpiece of painting) 

In music (With a violin) 

In amusements (With a tennis racquet) 

In friendship (With boy and girl coming 
hand in hand) 

In religion (With Bible) 

Leader: 

The grace of friendship—mind and art 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind; 
The gains of science, the gifts of art; 

The sense of oneness with our kind; 

The thirst to know and understand— 

A large and liberal discontent; 

These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent! 


Hymn oF Depication: “Just As I Am, 
Thine Own to Be” (standing) 

CLostnc PRAYER in unison (an early Greek 
prayer) 

“May I be no man’s enemy, and may I be 
the friend of that which is eternal and abides. 
May I never quarrel with those nearest me; 
and if I do, may I be reconciled quickly. 
May I never devise evil against any man; if 
any devise evil against me, may I escape 
uninjured and without need of hurting him. 
May I love, seek and attain only that which 
is good. May I wish for all men’s happiness 
and envy none. May I never rejoice in the 
ill fortune of one who has wronged me .. . 
May I win no victory that harms either me 
or my opponent . .. May I to the extent of 
my powers, give all needful help to my 
friends and to all who are in want. May I 
always keep tame that which rages within 
me. May I accustom myself to be gentle and 
never be angry with people because of cir- 
cumstances. May I never discuss who is 
wicked and what wicked things he has done, 
but know good men and follow in their foot- 
steps. Amen.” 

BENEDICTION 


January 16 


THEME: Some Things Are Unshakable 
Precupe: “Our God Our Help in Ages Past” 

(played while group gathers. Played soft- 

ly as speaking progresses) 
VoIce: 

The world is in the grips of a storm. War 
has come like a black. twisting, destructive 
tornado. The whole world seems to be 
crumbling. The old standards of life are 


toppling. Many cities are in charred ruin 
The storm threatens to engulf us. (Screa 

I am afraid. Oh, what is the use of trying 
live good and true and holy today? 
try to go on as a Christian? 

LEADER: 

This is the voice of despair. It is the 
of one who cannot see beyond the pres 
to the future. It is the heart-rending ap 
of one who, like Job of old, cries out: 
there a God? Where is he? Why does 
permit these things to happen?” 

We turn to Scripture to read of a man w 
lived under a totalitarian government wh 
men could not call their souls their own 
He finally died, the -victim of a dictator 
vicious as any present-day dictator. When t 
world lay prostrate under the heel of thi 
bloody despot, this man, with eyes undim-_ 
med by frustration, wrote, “And this work.- 
yet once more, signifieth the removing off 
those things that are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that those things which cannot 
be shaken may remain” (Hebrews 12:27). 
This is what he was saying: The world is» 
being shaken. All right, let it shake. Only 
those things that are made with hands will!) 
fall. True values will remain. Let the world!) 
shake so we can see the things which will” 
be left and build our lives upon them. 

Youth, what are the great things that will 
remain? ? 
SPEAKER at middle left of sanctuary (rises 

with lighted candle and reads) : : 

Sir, FAITH will remain. Men will still have 
faith in themselves when this war is over.” 
History shows that after every catastrophe— 
men and women crawl upward to the light” 
again, rebuilding their world. Men will have = 
faith in each other. They will learn the les-— 
son of Elijah: that God has thousands of 
men who are true. They will have faith in 
God. No dictator can take a sixty-ton tank, 
drive God to the outskirts of his kingdom, 
and exile him from the world he made. No- 
plane can dive bomb the gates of pearl. No 
mortar can blast at the ramparts of heaven.” 
No submarine can swim up the river of life. 
God has survived every war and he will be 
here when this one is over. 

LEADER: 


Yes, Faith will survive the storm. But 
what else will survive? 

SPEAKER at middle right of sanctuary (rises 
with lighted candle and reads) : 

Sir, HOPE will remain. Though the old 
world quake and shake and split apart hope 
will stand forever. Paul says, “We are saved 
by hope.” Our Christian civilization has been 
built by men of hope. The Christian today 
does not breathe fear and hopelessness. We 
still have hope by the very nature of God’s 
promises. Hope is of the substance of faith. 
LEADER: ; 

Yes, Hope will survive the storm. But what 
else will survive? 

SPEAKER at back right of sanctuary (rises 
with lighted candle and reads) : 

Sir, Love will survive in spite of hatred. 
Apostles of hatred are spreading their per- 
nicious doctrine. In a large meeting where a 
speaker called upon his hearers to cultivate a 
blinding, searing hatred for their enemies, a 
man from Great Britain rose and quietly said: 
“We don’t teach our people that.” His home 
had been burned by an incendiary bomb. He 
had been wounded. His loved ones had suf- 
fered. He had felt the cruelty of the enemy. 
But he refused to hate. 

Love will survive this war as it has every 
other one. Hatred has within its own soul the 
seeds of death. Love propagates itself; hatred 
is consumed in the fires of its own making. 
LEADER: 


Nn 6 A AAO 


Yes, Love will survive the storm. God loves 
and cares and is still at work through the 
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| 
love which sent*his Son to demonstrate to 
the world God’s concern for his children. 


eo at back left of sanctuary (rises 
with lighted candle and reads) : 

_ Sir, the Bible will remain. “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
‘not pass away.” The church, likewise, will 
‘be here when the last machine gun rattle has 

» died away. Jesus will still walk the way with 
men: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to- 
. day, and for ever.’ 

i! LEADER: 

: Yes, the Word of God will remain, and the 
church will survive the storm. Christ’s reign 
is in the hearts of men around the world. 
_ “The everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
+ Saviour Jesus Christ,” (2nd Peter 1:11) as 
Peter refers to it, will survive. 

What do we propose to do with all of 
these evidences of eternal values? In all prob- 
ability life will be yours and mine when 
‘this war is over. There is work for us to do. 
Young Christians, surrendered to Jesus 
Christ, will rebuild human society and this 
time build it right. 

Hymn of consecration 
Prayer of dedication 


January 23 
THEME: Some Things Are Eternal 
PreLupE: “From the Depths,” by MacDowell 
InvocaTIon: 

“OQ God who hast folded back the mantle 
of night to clothe us in the golden glory of 
the day, chase from our hearts all the gloomy 
thoughts, and make us glad with the bright- 
ness of hope, that we may effectively aspire 
to unworn virtues, Uzeugh Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen.” 

Hymn: “Spirit of Life, in this New Dawn” 
TALK: 


THe Creative Lire 

Bruce S. Wright conceived a_ beautiful 
idea of the creative life, from the verse in 
Scripture: “Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; and the greatest of these is love.” 
“Can anything new be said on this ancient 
and lovely, though familiar verse? I may be 
foolish to attempt it; therefore I will tell 
you at the outset the idea I have. It is the 
idea of colors. There are three primary 
colors: blue, yellow and red. All the colors 
in the sun or under the sun; all the colors 
in the rainbow or outside the rainbow; every 
color or shade or tint you can possibly 
imagine, is a combination, in proper pro- 
portions of the three primary colors: blue, 
yellow and red. 


“There are three primary qualities of the 


soul: faith, hope and love. Every achieve- 
ment of character, every noble quality of 
life, every moral or spiritual power is but 
the combination of the three fundamental 
qualities of the soul: faith, hope and love. 

“Right here I desire to refer to only three 
‘of the many colors: the Crimson of Christ- 
mas, glorified by the red of God’s love; the 
Scarlet of Easter, tinted with the yellow of 
hope; and the Purple of the New Year, tinted 
with the blue of faith. 

“Royal purple, we call it. Is there anything 
more royal than the procession of the years? 
Purple in which the blue of faith predomi- 
nates; this faith springs out of past experi- 
ence. Faith grows with each passing year.’ 
Leaver: Hear the eternal promises: (Read 

Revelation 3:5) 

Prayer Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend” 
Reapinc (in unison): “The Voice of God Is 
Calling,” first and fourth stanzas. 
CLosinc PRAYER (in unison) : 
In the calm and peace -of this hour thou 


3 Used by permission of the author. 
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hast searched our lives. If thou hast found 
our minds too full of things, our ways fever- 
ish, we know thou hast forgiven us; for here 
in silence we have heard thy voice speaking 
to us and have felt the quietness of thy peace 
ordering our lives. So once again, O Lord, we 
dedicate all that we are and have to thee. If 
it be ours to restore strength or to rebuild 
character in diseased and broken bodies, 
this will we do, O Lord. Or if it be ours to 
finish the unfinished enterprises of the world 
in business and industry, in government and 
society, this will we do, O Lord 

Henceforth, let the words of our mouths 
and the meditations of our hearts be accept- 
able unto thee, O Lord, our Maker and 
Redeemer. Amen.” 


Response: “Hear our prayer, O Lord” 


January 30 


THEME: Some Things Are Challenging 
PRELUDE: Liebestraum, by Franz Liszt 
Catt to Worsuip: James 1:17; I John 1:7a 
Group Response: First verse “Holy, Holy, 

Holy,.Lord God Almighty” 

INVOCATION 
PRAYER: 

Father in heaven, for the priceless heritage 
of those great leaders of the past who went 
out to preach good tidings, to heal the sick, 
and to release the oppressed, 

We give thee thanks. 

For thy Son, who came that we might have 
life and have it more abundantly 

We offer our thanksgiving and gratitude in 
true humility of spirit. 

Open our eyes and our understanding that 
we may help to advance the work of the 
Kingdom, so nobly begun and carried on by 
our forefathers, and thus share in the great 
task of making this world more Christian. 

We humbly beseech thee, O Lord, to hear 
our prayers and answer them according to 
thy good pleasure. Amen. 

LrapER’s CHARGE: 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT Day 

As we face our own day with its over- 
whelming problems we are prone to look 
back and wish that we had lived in one of 
the glorious eras of the past. 

Lovers of beauty choose as the golden age 
the time of Pericles when the glory of Greece 
was at its height. Yet today the average man 
is the possessor of far more enriching facili- 
ties than were the patricians of ancient 
Greece. 

There are those who would gladly trade a 
lifetime for years in Palestine in the first 
century that they might have had a glimpse 
of the face of the Man of Nazareth or have 
heard his voice say “Come follow me.” 

Some people would choose those stirring 
days of the Reformation that they might 
find themselves in the midst of great and 
moving changes. Yet today we witness a re- 
ligious and social and political revolution 
which is world-wide, and will have its effect 
upon centuries to come. 

Some would choose to live in the days of 
apparent security preceding the great World 
War, or in. the gilded decade of the nineteen 
twenties. But to those of us with the Chris- 
tian outlook, our own age is the age of our 
choice. 

In this age, human needs call aloud to 
all humanity; great problems call for heroic 
men and women. The whole world begins 
to realize it needs the dynamic touch of 
the Christian religion which brings love and 
hope and brotherhood. Today we have the 
glorious opportunity of building a new world 
in this twentieth century—a world greater 
than the age of Jesus or any succeeding age. 

What shall be our place in building this 
new world? 


One of the very best hymnals for 
youth in CHURCH - CHURCH 
SCHOOL - CAMP 
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Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is a check for $5.00, for 
which amount please send me as 
many copies of 

CHRISTIAN HYMNWAYS 


as this amount will purchase, prepaid 
to the above address. 

One of the greatest sources of en- 
joyable diversion is the singing of 
hymns, and those in CHRISTIAN 
HYMNWAYS are the best collection 
known to the writer. Students at a 
local . . . college are eager to learn 
these songs, too, and a number of us 
enjoy singing with them. 

Very. truly yours, 
(Signed), .J. A. Bretz, A.D.P. 


Cloth. 8%4”x6”. 192 pages 
35c¢ at your bookstore 


Ola, 
Published by Pa 


1505 Race St. Philadelphia 2 


BY WILBUR M. SMITH D.D. 


COMPLETE FOR 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL GRADES 


707 vocome $222 Posteaio AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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Soto: “My Task,” Ashford 
LEADER: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren ye have done 
it unto me.” If through a simple service you 
and I can help build the new world, will you 
join with me in committing your life and 
all your powers in service, to your fellowmen 
and thus to Christ? 

THE RESPONSE: 

Leader: To a search for a greater under- 

standing of thy will, 

Group: We dedicate ourselves anew. 

To a deeper loyalty to the Christ of God, 

We commit ourselves, his disciples. 

To share his life in home and neighbor- 

hood, 

To serve our world with a holy love, 

To walk humbly and courageously in the 

ways of peace. 

To pray and labor for the reign of Christ 

throughout the world, 

We pledge again the dynamic of our youth. 


Hymn: “O Master Let Me Walk with Thee” 
724i 


xt Current Feature Films >> 


Adyentures of a Rookie (RKO) Alan 
Carney, Wally Brown. Farce. Training- 
camp escapades of three irresponsible re- 
cruits. . .-. Repetitious as to incident, heavy 
as to humor. Dull. 

Alaska Highway (Par.) Richard Arlen, 
Wm. Henry, Jean Parker. Melodrama. Rival- 
ry motivates far-fetched adventures among 
engineers building highway. . . . A few 
authentic and exciting shots of road building 
lost. What might have been epic of engineer- 
ing becomes synthetic melodrama. M, Y 

Always a Bridesmaid (Univ.) The An- 
drews Sisters, Chas. Butterworth, Patric 
Knowles. Comedy. Exposure of “lonely 
hearts” racket is background for perform- 
ances by obnoxious “jitterbugging” young- 
sters, grimacing songs by Andrews Sisters. 
. .. Inane, noisy. 

Bomber’s Moon (Fox) Annabella, Geo. 
Montgomery, Kent Taylor. Melodrama. Mi- 
raculous adventures as American pilot and 
soviet girl escape from German prison to 
England. . . . Most preposterous of many 
“escape from Germany” films, this lacks skill, 
excitement which can often make such yarns 
convincing entertainment. ; 

Dangerous Blondes (Col.) Frank Cra- 
ven, Allyn Joslyn, Edmund Lowe. Melodrama. 
Detective and wife help solve murder in com- 
mercial photography studio, in which they 
were involved by chance. . . . Inane title has 
nothing to do with plot, which is just a 
fairly suspenseful, interesting detective tale. 

M, 

Destroyer (Col.) Edgar Buchanan, Glenn 
Ford, Edward G. Robinson. Melodrama. Love 
of petty officer for destroyer persists through 
ship’s “jinx” reputation to triumph when, 
carrying mail, it beats off enemy. attack, pre- 
vents raid on mainland. . . . Story and per- 
formances decidedly adolescent compared 
with films like “Action in the North Atlantic” 
and “In Which We Serve,” but if viewed 
uncritically proves an exciting action film. 


M, Y 
Fired Wife (Univ.) Walter Abel, Louise 
Albritton, Diana Barrymore, Robert Paige. 
Comedy of marital strife—the result of tem- 
peramental clash plus interest of each party 
in respective job. ... A bit of relief from 
doomsday-type themes might be pleasant, but 
this is too much. Trivial in the extreme. 

M 
I Escaped from the Gestapo (Mono.) 
John Carradine, Dean Jagger. Melodrama. 
Counterfeiter sprung from jail by nazi spies 
to aid them is suddenly patriotically virtu- 
ous, gives all to foil their schemes. . . . In- 
volved plot, with somewhat worn theory of 
criminals made virtuous by association with 
nazis, given frequent excitement by unique 
setting and expert cast. Passable spy fare. 


r 

Larceny With Music (Univ.) Kitty 
Carlisle, Leo Carillo, Allan Jones. Musical. 
Unethical cafe owner ties singer to shady 
contract; is outwitted, himself, but all are 
incredibly successful. . . . Crooked dealings 
bring only great good luck to all, thereby 
padi: an otherwise trivial but entertaining 
tale. 

Murder on the Waterfront (War.) War- 
ren Douglas, John Loder. Melodrama. A 
dockyard murder leads to queer array of 
mis-cues before Navy Intelligence solves 
it. . . . Cutting back and~ forth between 
parts of action at random, this resembles an 
ae effort by a high school dramatic 
club, 


28 


The Mystery of the 13th Chair (Mono.) 
Helen Parrish. Melodrama. A will read 
thirteen years after creation sets off series 
of mysterious murders. . . Amateurish, 
inept. 

Petticoat Larceny (RKO) Joan Carroll, 
Ruth Warrick. Comedy. Child radio star 
gets tangled up with gangsters when she 
seeks to find out how “other half” lives... . 
Unsavory background and people mar film 
which turns out much like the phony “Or- 
phan Annie” type serial at which girl is 
supposed to rebel. 

2S SS HS SS 


THESE estimates are prepared by 

| Independent Filmscores, a private l 
reviewing service. 

| Bold-face letters indicate groups, l 
if any, to which a given film is 

] likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- | 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 

| (It is understood that no full- | 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 

| age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 

| ing certain titles: | 
*—Outstanding for Family. 

| +—Outstanding for Mature Audi- | 
ence, 
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The Phantom of the Opera (Univ.) 
Edgar Barrier, Nelson Eddy, Susanna Foster, 
Claude Rains. Melodrama, set in Paris opera 
house, where crazed musician hides in crypt 
beneath building, emerges to create disasters 
which he thinks will further career of young 
singer he looks upon as his protegee. .. . Its 
emphasis less on horror than on music and 
technicolored spectacle, this is rather static, 
unsuspenseful considering melodramatic plot. 
Music is outstanding, and whole provides 
eye-filling adventure. M, Y 
Princess O’Rourke (War.) Chas. Co- 
burn, Olivia de Havilland, Robert Cummings. 
Comedy. American pilot is plunged into State 
Department red tape, mental confusion, when 
girl he befriended turns out to be refugee 
princess. . . . If you can take the fantastic 
plot with a grain of salt and overlook White 


House homage at end, you will find this 


diverting comedy. M, Y, C 
Salute to the Marines (MGM) Fay 
Bainter, Wallace Beery, Ray Collins, Keye 
Luke. Melodrama. This is another film 
tailored to fit the particular uncouth bel- 
ligerence that has come to be Wallace 
Beery’s stock in trade. Here, he is a marine 
sergeant who has always yearned for glory 
but who has been kept at bases for thirty- 


_ five years where his particular ability to whip 


recruits into ruthless fighting men is needed. 
Further, he is “cursed” with a wife who has 
pacifistic notions and. would like her husband 
to share them. 

Stationed in the Philippines’ when he 
reaches retirement age, he is carried off by 
his wife to a “pacifist” village where he 
suffers audibly because he, fighter that he 
is, knows the neighbors with their talk of 
brotherly love are just fifth columnists in 
disguise. So when the Japanese attack, he 
puts on his old marine blues, rouses the 
natives, and finally stands off a whole army 
until his old commander on the other side of 
a high bridge can demolish it and gain the 
precious time needed to organize his defense. 

At first glance, one might shrug all this 


x 


— 


es 


bnapeaoaa: 


off as just another melodrama whipped up- 
to appease inveterate Beery fans, but when 
you look at what happens critically you~ 


.can’t be indifferent to other very likely re-— 


sults. The “patriotism” played up through-— 
out is phony, embarassing; the sergeant is — 
out to lick everyone except Americans just” 
because he is an American, and every other 
branch of the service just because he is a 
marine. There is no suggestion of what the 
fighting is all about, unless the dirty epithet 
hurled whenever “Jap” is mentioned are 
considered to be reason enough. The “paci- 
fists” are not only painted as anemic, hood- 
winked day dreamers; they are downright 
traitors, because the leader of the group is 
really a German spy who has-been talking 
brotherly love so he can carry. on his ne- 
farious schemes in quiet. No matter how you 
excuse the tale, the fact remains that its 
effect on unthinking audiences would be to 
suggest that all talk of brotherly love and 
consideration of other peoples is just non-~ 
sense, and like as not inspired by the enemy. 
This is the sort of thing that proves em- 
barrassing to fighting men and destructive 
of any hopes for better relations when the 
present war is over. The makers of the 
film would doubtless protest that they never 
intended it so, but the truth is that this is 
a glorification of fighting for the glory of 
fighting as surely as the corresponding dogma 
of the nazi propaganda leaders.  M 
Seeds of Freedom (Potemkin Produc- 
tions; English dialogue added) Drama. 
Hollywood-made scenes of present-day Soviet 
warfare, with, as flashbacks, shots from fa- 
mous Eisenstein film, “Potemkin.” . . . 
Original film, silent made in 1925, dealt 
with Black Sea uprising of 1905, is deprived 
by additions and cutting of sweeping move- 
ment that made it great. Interesting, but 
badly mauled. M 
The Sky’s the Limit (RKO) Fred As- 
taire, Robert Benchley, Joan Leslie. Comedy 
about a “flying Tiger” seeking anonymity. 
... A lightweight film, made amusing by 
repartee, comic monologues by Benchley, too- 
few interludes of dance by star. Considerable 
unnecessary, intrusive drinking scenes. 


Y 
9 
Submarine Alert (Par.) Richard Arlen. 
Melodrama. The F.B.I., a young radio en- 
gineer as decoy, and a flock of nazi spies. 
. . . Undistinguishable from countless others 
on same theme and with same devices of 
movement. Routine. M, Y 
Swing Shift Maisie (MGM) © James 
Craig, Jean Rogers, Ann Sothern. Comedy. 
Maisie helps build planes despite treacherous 
roommate, temporary romantic heartbreak. 
accusation of espionage, etc. . . . Another 
humorous entry in series about slangy, re- 
sourceful showgirl with the heart of gold. 
Pleasant comedy. 7 
We’ve Never Been Licked (Univ.) Noah 
Beery, Jr., Harry Davenport, Anne Gwynne, 
Richard Quine. Melodrama set against vig- 
orous training, chiefly military, at Texas A 
and M College; how one boy endured op- 
probium to play traitor, suffer expulsion, 
make his way to Japan as “Lord Haw Haw” 
broadcaster, eventually seize opportunity to 
turn tables on enemy. . . . Opening sequences, 
replete with evidences of results of all-out 
military training, raise question of such 
methods in a democracy. They have authen- 
tic air; but utterly incredible, coincidental 
melodrama at end is synthetic, unconvincing. 
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Films for Church Use 


‘Evaluations by the Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


The films are available through the de- 
nominational publishing houses, members of 
The Religious Film Association. Names and 
addresses may be secured from the Associa- 
tion headquarters, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 10, N. Y. 

The new 1943-44 Supplement to the Cata- 
logue of Films published by the Religious 
Film Association is now available from the 
same sources. : 

Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neigh- 
bors. 131 slides with manual. Sale $30.00; 
rental $1.50. 

A picture record of a project in inter-faith 
sunderstanding by teachers and pupils of the 
‘fourth grade in the weekday school, Madison, 
New Jersey. Covers preparation for the unit, 
introduction of pupils into it, study of Jew- 
ish symbolism, visits to a synagogue, a Jew- 
ish home, and to a Bar Metzvah service. De- 
signed to train teachers to carry out similar 
projects and to show the development of a 
curriculum unit. If used in one session, at 
least an hour and a half should be avail- 
able for presentation and discussion. 
Content: ExcCELLENT; Technical Quality: 
EXCELLENT 

Visits to Synagogues by Christian Chil- 
dren. 40 slides, 20 min. Rental, $1.00. Slides 
have been selected from “Getting Acquainted 
with Jewish Neighbors.” Script is. written for 
children. 

Symbols. 38 slides, 20 min. Rental $1.00. 
Slides have been selected from “Getting Ac- 
quainted with Jewish Neighbors.” Script is 
written for children. 

‘Scripts for the three presentations and full 
set of slides for two-day period will cost $2.50. 
A projector for use with slides is available 
for a rental fee of $1.00. 

Christmas Story Told in Color is a 
set of 28 new 2” x 2” Kodachrome (in color) 
slides visualizing the birth of Jesus and the 
visit of the wise men. These slides were 
made from photographs which were carefully 
posed. Since the same characters are used 
throughout the series, there is continuity. 
The coloring is beautiful. 

Accompanying the series of slides is a 
suggested service of worship consisting of 
verses from the King James Version of the 
Christmas story, together with Christmas 
hymns and carols. This service is very simple 
though it can be elaborated if desired. It is 
‘appropriate for use with the various age 
groups or with adults. 

This series is part of a new and compre- 
hensive service in the field of visual aids 
being. offered to the churches. Cathedral 
Pictures is producing still pictures of a num- 
ber of the Cathedral motion pictures and 
continuity series for both the Old and the 
New Testament. In addition to prints and 
Kodachrome slides, it is publishing church 
bulletins with colored covers. 

The Christmas Story Told in Color may be 
bought either in the twenty-eight slide set 
or in a briefer seventeen slide set. The first, 
which is entitled Program No. 1, includes 
-sets on both “The Birth of Jesus” and “The 
Visit of the Wise Men.” Sale price $13.50. 
Program No. 2 depicting only “The Birth of 
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Che Christmas Story 
Told in (GARE 


@A Christmas Program visualized in natural color with King 
James Text throughout 


@ “The Birth of Jesus” and “The Visit of the Wise Men” presented 


in beautiful natural color 


® Favorite Christmas Carols are included in the 


slide set 


Kodachrome 


© Prepared by CATHEDRAL PICTURES, “The Best in Bible 


Pictures” 


@ Your answer to the Christmas 
investment, not merely a renta 


28 Color Slides (2x2) 
Complete with 


Program Problem. A permanent 


] 
$13.50 


Service Manual 


All slides are furnished in cardboard readymounts 


CATHEDRAL PICTURES, 3457 Iowa Ave., St. Louis 18 


Jesus” with 17 slides may be bought for 
$8.50. These slides may be bought in glass 
binders for ten cents extra per slide. Several 
church bulletins with Christmas pictures 
identical with those in the slides are also 
available at $1.00 per hundred. 


Order direct from Cathedral Pictures, 3457 
Iowa Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Choiré 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly -low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


| DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Schools may uow obtain 
RADIANT meta. screens 


Radiant Screens offer the 
new Instant Tripod Re- 
lease, the Auto Lock that 
does away with screws 
and plungers, and the Hy- 
Flect Glass Beaded Surface 
Screens—in portable, wall 
and ceiling models. 


NOG ee, 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 


cay a 


A complete line of sturdy, 
sizes from 18” x 24” to 14’ x 14’ and larger is now available 
without application for educational institutions. 


Under the new WPB order No. L-267, educational 
institutions are listed among those who may now 
obtain Radiant Metal Projection Screens and Metal 
Tripods. This may be done by simply filing applica- 
tion for release on form WPB 1319 with the War 
Production Board Consumer Durable Goods Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. Reference L-267. This new 
procedure eliminates any other forms. 
under this mew order is very limited 
Form 1319 can be obtained from 


Production 
so prompt 
action is urged. 
m your Radiant Screen Dealer or direct from us. 


NON-METAL SCREENS ALSO AVAILABLE 


non-metal durable models in 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


giving full details, specifications and prices on Radiant 
Screens of all types. Also contains complete informa- 
tion on repairing old screens. 


The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 

1178 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

[] Send me form 1319 and complete 
information on WPB order L-367. 

(] Send me FREE copy of the new com- 


plete, illustrated Radiant Screen 
Catalog. 
RCN a tena ete ta Sioa ener mrss alae 
PRAGKOSS Tu oa) tae a) ms ta aes me, deed, 6 
CE ie ae eon tees Wns fa State 
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* Prtans for the early publication of a 

monthly journal which will specialize in 
resources, methods, and tools for ministers in 
town and country churches were announced 
by the Home Missions Council of North 
America . and the Federal Council of 
Churches. Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Secretary 
of the Committee, will serve as the Man- 
aging Editor. 

The new journal, which will be called 
Town and Country Church, is designed to 
acquaint the religious worker in the small 
community with activities and programs 
being carried on by churches in all parts 
of the country. The paper will be an im- 
portant part of an enlarged “rural church 
program” that will encourage rural church 
cooperation. The venture is in response to 
many requests from ministers in town and 
country churches. 


Copies of an 8-page sample issue are 
available without charge from the Committee 
on Town and Country, 297 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


* A Prize of $100 for a four or eight line 

tune for a specified version of Psalm 84 
is being offered by Monmouth College in 
memory of the late Dr. John B. Herbert, 
All composers are eligible for the competi- 
tion, which closes March first. Those in- 
terested may write to Professor Thomas H. 
Hamilton, director of the conservatory of 
music, Monmouth College, Monmouth, _III- 
iInols. 


Personal Notes 


* Miss Rose Wricut, Director of Young 

People’s Work in the Department of 
Missionary Education of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, has recently re- 
signed. Miss Wright has been with the 
United Society since 1929, serving as a 
secretarial assistant and later as a_ state 
young people’s worker in Indiana before 
joining the national staff. Miss Wright has 
specialized in the preparation of missionary 


education and social education materials 
in the youth field. 
* Mrs. Berry Ross Srenerin, formerly 


Girls’ Work Secretary of the Department 
of Christian Education of the United Church 
of Canada, recently became Educational 
Secretary in the Missionary Education De- 
partment of that church. She has been 
succeeded in her former office by Miss 
Dorothy Young, formerly deaconess in the 
Sherbourne Street Church, Toronto. 

Miss Harriet Christie, who for some years 
has been Girls’ Work Secretary of the On- 
tario Religious Education Council, has’ re- 
cently become the Associate National Sec- 
retary of the Student Christian Movement 
of Canada. Her successor will not be 
named until January. 


* Dr. A. J. Witttam Myers, who recently 

retired as professor of religious « educa- 
tion and dean of Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, has become the minister of the Taber- 
nacle United Church at Belleville, Ontario. 
Dr. Myers is returning to his native land, 
having been the 
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ordained in Presbyterian 


What's Happening 


Church and served as pastor and in educa- 
tional work before going to Hartford in 
1917. Dr. Myers was largely responsible 
for the outstanding work in religious edu- 
cation in Hartford Seminary. 


* Earty 1n Ocroper word was received of « 


the death of Dr. Charles Elmer Resser of 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Resser had been for 
seven years President of the District of Co- 
lumbia Sunday School Association, and was 
its representative on the International Coun- 
cil. Dr. Resser was Curator of Paleontology 
of the United States National Museum and 
an authority on Cambrian geology. He was 
a member of the Church of the Brethren, 
and had at one time served as a minister of 
one of its churches. He gave unstintingly of 
his time, talents, and means to the support 
of the work of-the District of Columbia Sun- 
day School Association. 


* Rey. Frank E. Jounsron, Jr., has been 

appointed Director of Church School 
Administration and Acting Director of Adult 
Work for the Christian Education Depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Mr. Johnston is a graduate of Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, and was 
formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Middletown, Ohio. 


* Miss Hayset Goertinc, Director of the 

Youth Department of the Ohio Council of 
Churches for the past year and a member 
of the Council Staff for a number of years, 
has accepted a position in the War Depart- 
ment, and takes up her work in Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


* New York City has taken steps through 

the last three years to unify its entire 
Protestant program. One October 4, 1943 
the Protestant Council of New York City 
was organized with Dr. Eugene C. Carder 
as General Secretary. Dr. Carder has been 
for twenty-five years a minister of the River- 
side Church and of the church out of which 
Riverside Chruch emerged. 

The Protestant Council is a federation of 
all distinctly Protestant church work and 
welfare work in the City of New York. 

The organizations affiliated are: 

The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches 

The Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion 

The Queens Federation of Churches 

The Protestant Teachers Association 

The Interdenominational Committee for 
Religious Education on Released Tim 


The Metropolitan Federation of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools 

The Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies 


It has been felt for years that Protestant- 
ism needed one organization which could 
speak for it and act in its name. The new 
Protestant Council will be able to do this. 

In New York City Protestant welfare 
spends over forty million dollars a year, 


which means that there. are strong, s 
stantially endowed independent boards, m 
of which have held membership in t 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agenci 
These independent welfare agncies 
keep their separate identities. How f 
this will be true concerning the present 
interdenominational church organization 
nobody knows just yet, but each agency 
with the exception of some of the religio 
education organizations, will continue i 
corporate identity. It is expected that r 
ligious education for the entire city 
become unified under the Protestant Coun- 
cil. The Council will operate in the field! 
of Christian education and will gradually 
take on other operating functions. The 
Protestant Teachers Association, however, 
will continue its unique independent work 
though affiliated with the Protestant Coun- 
cil. 


* Tue Greater New York FEperATION OF 

CuurcHes recently announced that the 
Rey. J. Chapman Bradley, recent pastor of 
the Mount Washington Presbyterian Church, 
has become Administrative Secretary of the 


Federation. He will be responsible for the 
various promotional emphases and _ for 
business administration. Mr. Bradley is a 


member of the New York Presbytery and 
has been minister of several New York 
churches. During the past year he also 
served as “executive in charge of the office 
of the Presbyterian Wartime Service Com- 
mission. He is a graduate of Missouri Val- 
ley College, at Marshall, Missouri, and of 
the Union Theological Seminary. 


% RELEASED TIME religious education classes 
in New York City registered 107,642 chil- 
dren up to June 1. When classes opened 
early in October it was expected that 150,- 
000 boys and girls would register, as many 
new centers were opened. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews have united in support 
of this program, and it has been supported 
by a group of outstanding laymen, such as 
Archibald Douglas, Gerrish H. Milliken, 
Cleveland E. Dodge, A. W. Putnam, Charles 
H. Tuttle, Henry Mannix, Louis I. Gosdorfer, 
David R. De Sola Pool, Albert Milbank, 
Maximilian Moses, Michael Grace, John S. 
Burke, William G. Creamer, William A. 
Jansen, Joseph P. Grace. 


The cooperation of the three faith in the 
promotion and conduct of the Released Time 
project is an evidence of practical brother- 
hood that goes beyond mere tolerance. This 
cooperation has been carried forward with- 
out any compromise of religious conviction 
by any group involved. It has been notable 
in its mutuality of respect. 


* Miss KaTHLEEN Row.es, who for two 

years was office assistant in the Buffalo, 
New York, Council of Churches, has_be- 
come Executive Assistant for the Ramsey 
County Sunday School Association at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In her new position she 
will give leadership to the youth work of 
the Association. 


* THe Marion County (Ohio) Council of 
Churches recently initiated a program 
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weekday religious education. Miss Lena 
. Chalfant has been employed as teacher 
d supervisor. Work is now being confined 
the fifth and sixth grades in eleven 
lhools. Rey. E. M. Hertzler, pastor of First 
nurch of the Brethren, Marion, is president 
the Marion County Council of Churches. 


Tue INTER-cHURCH COMMITTEE at New- 

ton Falls, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
ome Missions Council, has employed Miss 
atherine M. Alt as a director of religious 
ork among the children of local residents 
‘Yad those of families living in the housing 
roject and the trailers in the vicinity of 
> ewton Falls. Miss Alt conducted vacation 
aurch schools and supervised play pro- 
rams, and is now conducting classes in 
eekday religious education. 


* THe Missourt Council of Churches, be- 
lieving that “the church needs to speak 
}o. its prospects as well as to its customers,” 
Hind as a part of the United Christian Edu- 
ation Advance, is planning an advertis- 
ng campaign to create a larger apprecia- 
ion of the church and to enlist the “interest 
of the other half.” The campaign has been 
esigned to call for a survey and use of 
he pastors, and follow-up letters have been 
vorked out. Leaflets for general distribution 
nd suggestions on newspaper publicity are 
part of the campaign. 


= Tue North Carormna Council of 

Churches, at its annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, elected Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
President of Davidson College, as its new 
president. Other officers elected were: first 
vice president, Dr. J. H. Lightbourne, Bur- 
lington; second vice president, Dr. E. L. 
Hillman, Rocky Mount; recording secretary, 
Mrs. H. A. White, High Point. 

North Carolina carries on a radio min- 
istry through a weekly program “The 
Churches Make News,” over Station WPTF, 
Raleigh. It also releases news of the 
churches to the papers of the state each 
week. During the year a number of coun- 
cils have been organized in communities 
of North Carolina. 


* Tae NortHern Catirornia Council of 

Churches recently published the first 
copy of a new monthly paper entitled The 
Church at Work. This paper announced 
the new council offices, located in the 
Y.M.C.A. Building at 220 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, adjoining the offices 
of the San Francisco Council. 

Dr. Blanche Carrier, the new director of 
religious education and of family life for 
the Northern California Council, is en- 
deavoring to visit all counties in that area 
to help churches prepare for weekday re- 
ligious instruction if and when school boards 
grant released time. School boards in Palo 
Alto and some other communities have al- 
ready acted favorably. 


+ Iw spite oF terrific heat and the difficulty 

of securing leaders, the vacation church 
schools of Birmingham, Alabama last sum- 
mer broke a twenty-two year record as to 
number of schools and total enrollment. 
Also the children’s offerings totaled far 
more than in any previous year, amounting 
to $644.77 as compared with $444.81 in 1942. 
The boys and girls decide-what is to be 
done with this money and this year they 
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SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


- « « Unfolding New Worlds 


Vocational Films . . . Instructional Films . . . Military Films .. . 
Government Films . .. Films of every description in an unpre- 
eedented array, and covering an unbelievable scope and magni- 
tude of subjects . . . Films that are revolutionizing the training 


of millions of men, women and children—will all be available 
for every educational and business purpose. 


It Took A War To Do It 


The pressure of Total War—the immediate urgency of accelerat- 
ing the training of these millions in war jobs has proved beyond 
all doubt the tremendous advantage in using the 16mm motion 
picture medium of instruction. It has helped to bring about our 
Military Victories today—it will affect and benefit every educa- 
tional institution, business and home ifi péstwar years. 

Then too, you can benefit by Victor’s pioneering and leadership 
in supplying the Wyefd's Finest Sound Motion Picture Projector. 


Buy War Bonds Now— 
Assure Earlier Victory 


WGHT Souno Séquence 
@® 7 THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


242 W. 55th Street, New York 


VICTOR Animatog ph Corporation 136 W. Rendolpn, Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 


gave nearly half of it to the Junior Red Coming Events 
Cross for children in war-torn countries. In 


addition hundreds of articles were con- JANUARY MeL Wee Le ; 
tributed, in response to the appeal of the if er ee ea) SG se 
Junior Red Cross, fer the comfort and en- 30-Feb. 6 Youth Week Observance. 
tertainment of sick and wounded soldiers 31-Feb. 3 25th annual Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
in army hospitals in Alabama. yention, Columbus. 


3 NEW MASTERPIECES 
for Your Color Slide Library 


CM 985 
“Head of Christ” 


EAS, 


from Paintings by 
cu 9ss WARNER SALLMAN 


“Christ in Gethsemane” 


2 P Write for 24-page 
Now for the first time, these famous paint- ee 


ings by the well known artist, Warner 
CM 987 Sallman are available in beautiful 2” x 2” 
“Christ at Kodachrome slides through the S.V-E. 
Heart’s Door? Library. Write Department 12RE for 
prices and catalog of religious slides. Religious Catalog 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL €DUCATION. INC 


100 €AST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11 - ILLINOIS 


Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from July 15 to October 15, 1943 


Tus List announces thirty-one publica- 
tions which have just come from thirteen 
publishing houses. The materials seem 
particularly helpful and timely. They in- 
clude missionary education manuals, worship 
guidance for workers in small Sunday 
schools, a guide for war-time services of 
the churches, dramas, Bible units, worship 
suggestions for the home, a year’s program 
for senior and young people’s societies, a 
manual on the alcohol problem, a beautifully 
illustrated book for children answering their 
questions concerning God, and a manual of 
task operations to assist youth in taking its 
place in the world today. 


The Department of Research, with the co- 
operation of editors and publishers, makes 
available these quarterly lists in the Decem- 
ber, March, June, and September issues of 
the Journal. The first list in this series ap- 
peared in the December 1938 number. Earlier 
issues of the Journal are available at fifteen 
cents per copy. 


To Order Materials 


These materials should be ordered from 
your own denominational book store, or from 
the publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing orders. 


1. Religious Education of Children 
A. Nursery Children, Beginners 


BicxeL, Lucy V. Beginnings of Missionary 
Education, Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
House, 1943. 47 p. $.15. 


Manual to help parents and workers with 
pre-school children to understand how child 
comes to grow in friendliness and to lay the 
basis for missionary education of primary 
and junior boys and girls. 

B. Beginners, Primaries 

Jones, Mary Atice. Tell Me About God. 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. Chicago, 
Rand McNally and Company, 1943. 72 p. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


In simple,-story-like text, the author ex- 
plains the most perplexing questions con- 
cerning God in a way that children from 
four to eight can understand. Helpful for 
parents as they guide their children. Non- 
denominational. Beautifully illustrated. 

C. Primaries 


A Primary Teacher's Guide on “The 
Church and America’s Peoples.” New York, 
Friendship Press, 1943. 48 p. $.25. 

Includes detailed suggestions for plans 
for the various sessions. 


RAUSCHENBERG, Lina <A. Friends and 
Neighbors. Nashville, Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1943. 80 p. $.25. 


Missionary education leader’s manual. Ten- 
session unit of. work. Specific purposes: to 
appreciate contributions of people of many 
lands and races to our learning and living; 
to discover that there are Christians in other 
lands; to discover ways in which the Church 
contributes to better living of all people; and 
to provide opportunity for the children to 
share in that work. 

D. Juniors 

BetHANy Grapep Lesson Serres. Second 

Year, Fall Quarter. Elizabeth S. White- 
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house. Unit I, Bibles of Long Ago and Now. 
Grace W. McGavran. Unit II, Our Church 
at Work Abroad. Elizabeth F. Tibbals. Unit 
Ill, Good Will Toward Men. Bible Study 
Guide for Juniors, 48 p., $.20. Activities Re- 
source Materials set, $.50. Teacher’s Quar- 
terly, 131. p., $.35. Message to Parents, 4 p., 
$.25 a dozen. St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1943. 


Hussar, Ina Bincer. Helpers All. Nash- 
ville, Methodist Publishing House, 1943. 
78 p. $.25. 

Two units, five sessions each, on Christian 
adventures in living in our country and 
other lands. Purposes: to help juniors to 
investigate their own community for peo- 
ples from other lands; to discover how people 
live together in selected communities in 
other lands; to understand how the church 
helps people live together in better ways. 
Includes suggestions to leaders. 

Macnuson, Mitprep A. The Bible in the 
Building of Life. Pupil’s Books One and 
Two, 48 p., $.35 each. Teacher’s Book, 245 p., 
cloth, $1.50. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 1943. 

A course for fifth or sixth grade in the 
weekday church school, in three units: “Dis- 
covering What the Hebrews Learned,” “Us- 
ing the Psalms in Worship,” and “Knowing 
and Following Jesus.” In Cooperative Series 
of Vacation Church School Texts. 

Mitten, Nina. Children’s Games from 
Many Lands. New York, Friendship Press, 
1943. 214 p. Cloth, $1.00. 

Over 250 games recently collected from 
missionaries and nationals of some fifty 
countries. Many are hitherto unfamiliar, and 
some singing games with accompanying 
music are included. 

Rose, ExuizasetHh Horrman. A Junior 
Teacher’s Guide on “Church and America’s 
Peoples.” New York, Friendship Press, 1943. 
238 ps, 225; 

Plans and procedures for using Tommy 
Two-wheels by Robert N. McLean. 

WINCHESTER, MARGARET. A Junior Teach- 
er’s Guide on “Christian Ventures in Learn- 
ing and Living.” New York, Friendship 
Press, 1943. 23 p. $.25. 


Plans and procedures for using Far Round 
the World by Grace W. MeGavran. 


Il. Religious Education of Primaries, 
Juniors, Intermediates 


Wipser, Mivprep. Children of the Church 
in War Time. New York, Friendship Press, 
1943. 24 p. $.25. 


Discussions on war-time problems, com- 
munity friendliness, peace and world brother- 
hood faced by leaders and parents of? chil- 
dren from three to fourteen. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 
People 


A. Intermediates, Seniors 


Waker, CATHERINE B. Bible Workbooks 
and Study Guides. Volume I, Old Testament, 
61 p. Volume II, New Testament, 72 p. 
Columbia, South Carolina, Bible Workbook 


ppatceceati engl Ga anh Caer veo eecnemail 


$.60 each. : 
Workbooks, primarily for students, a¥ 
not intended as textbooks. Each is pr 
pared for use in connection with,a semest 
high school course. Two-fold purpo 


Distributors, 1600 Hampton Street, 194 


-through questions, to stimulate students 


read the Bible in a purposeful way; 
through explanatory notes, to assist studen’ 
in reviewing points brought out in lecture 


and discussions. 


B. Intermediates, Seniors, 
Young People 


CurisTIAN YouTH Fettowsuip. St. Louis 
Christian Board of Publication. Quarterly 
$1.35 per year; five or more copies to on 
address, $.25 each, $.35 single copy. 

A new quarterly with suggestions for | 
united youth program in the church. 1| 
will include: youth study units for Sunda 
evening groups of teen-age young peopl 
and for older groups from seventeen bt 
twenty-four years of age; a program cal 
endar for general officers: worship plans 
service and social action plans, includin; 
missionary service ideas; recreation an¢ 
social life programs; personnel plans; stud 
suggestions; and information for junior hig] 
groups. ‘ 

Statrery, Marcaret. The Greatest Bool 
in the World. Boston and Chicago, Pilgrin 
Press, 1943. 80 p. $.50. 

Course, dealing with the experiences o 
Old and New Testament characters, whicl 
emphasizes that these leaders lived anc 


taught before their experiences were re 
corded in the Bible. 


D. Seniors, Young People ; 


Harris, Paut, Jr. Youth Can Count— 
Now and Tomorrow. New York, Associatiot 
Press, 1943. 61 p. $.60. 


Manual of task operations, telling wha 
can be done now by high-school-age Ameri 
cans to make them count today. Gives su¢ 
gestions for action in fields such as: health 
education, religion, recreation, social action 
vocations. 

Lyte, Berry, editor. And So to Work 
New York, Womans Press, 1943. 53 p. $.35 
per copy; 25 or more, $.25 each. 

For teen-age girls at work and thei 
Young Women’s Christian Association clul 
advisers. Developed under headings sucl 
as: new workers need to know, labor unions 
family relations, choices—what has religior 
to do with knowing what to choose? 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Satter, T. H. P. Christian Adult Educa 
tion in Rural Asia and Africa. New York 
Friendship Press, 1943. 214 p. Cloth, $1.25: 
paper, $.75. 

A reference and source book for leaders 
A contribution to the study of a long-neg 
lected area of Christian missions. 

Sanvers, Oscte A. and SHANNON, Mar- 
caret. Discussion and Program Suggestions 
for Adults on “Christian Ventures in Learn. 
ing and Living.” New York, Friendship Press 
1943. 24 p. $.25. 
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[In two parts: one, suggestions for leaders 
| study groups; two, ventures in learning 
d living through programs. Based _pri- 
irily on For All of Life by Charlotte V. 
»d William H. Wiser. 


SHRIVER, Wituiam P. and SHerpiry, MABeL 
|. Discussion and Program Suggestions for 
dults on “The Church and America’s 
voples.’ New York, Friendship Press, 1943. 
} p. $.25. 

‘In three parts: one, suggestions for study 
joups; two, projects of study and service; 
ad three, programs. Based primarily on 
’e Who Are America by Kenneth D. Miller. 


V. General 
A. Alcohol ‘Problem 


Moon, ALLEEN. Education in the Local 
hurch on the Problem of Alcohol. Nash- 
ille, Methodist Publishing House, 1943. 
w2 p. $.10. 

Suggestions for a local church program 
f study and activities in alcohol education. 
eals with enlisting leadership, securing local 
ommunity facts, educational procedures, 
stering cooperation between schools and 
hurches. Bibliography included. 

B. Bible 

A PREFACE TO THE New Testament. 1943. 

p. Single copy, free, obtainable from Dr. 
aul S. Minear, 1923 Orrington Avenue, 
“vanston, Illinois. 

Aim is to encourage intelligent and fruitful 
eading of the New Testament in either indi- 
‘idual or group study. May be fastened 
easily to the flyleaf of your Bible by moisten- 
ag the glue on the last page. 

C. Drama. 

AveERILL, EstHer C. The World Tomorrow. 
Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1943. 24 p. $.35. 

Youth expresses its anxieties over the win- 
ning of a permanent peace and wants the 
sacrifices of war redeemed in a closer knit 
world—a world of tolerance and understand- 
ng. (Intermediates, seniors) 


Cartow, ApEn. The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1943. 31 p. 
Royalty $3.00. $.35. 

One-act play from Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
famous story. Ten characters, eight of them 
children. (Children, young people, adults) 


Hayes, Epwarp. Doubting Thomas. Bos- 
‘on, Baker’s Plays, 1943. 40 p. No royalty. 
5.35. 

More than the relating of the events of the 
‘esurrection and the appearances of the 
Christ, the play is a definite attempt to 
show the character development of Thomas. 
(Adults, young people) 

D. General 

Some War-time Services of Methodist 
churches. Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
Jouse, 1943. 45 p. $.15. 

Prepared by a committee appointed by the 
Jouncil of Bishops of The Methodist Church. 
fo provide guidance to pastors and other 
ocal church leaders as they seek to give 
lirection through the Church to people liv- 
ng in a time of war and confusion. 

E. Worship 

Barstow, Rossins Wotcort. Getting Ac- 
juainted with God. New York, Commission 
nm Worship and Commission on Marriage and 
he Home, Federal Council of Churches, re- 
rinted 1943. $.20 per copy; ten or more 
opies, $.15 each. i 

Devotional suggestions to guide parents as 
hey seek to develop a sense of God and the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CHURCH WORKERS KNOW 
Better Than Anyone Else 


medical 


the effects of illness and accident in the home—how wages are lost... 
and hospital bills pile up—how worry wears on the family and beats down the morale 


of the patient. 


IT NEED NOT HAPPEN TO YOU 


Let The Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s SPECIAL policy bear the burden of 
your disabilities. 


WHAT WILL IT DO FOR YOU? 


If you should be disabled by ACCIDENT, it pays you: 


$25 per week during total disability, up to 60 weeks. 

$10 per week during disability, up to 26 weeks. 

$5000 for loss of two limbs or both eyes. 

$2000 for loss of one limb. 

$1000 for loss of one eye. 

$5000 to your beneficiary for death by accident before age 55. 

$3000 to your beneficiary for death by accident between ages 55 and 60. 
$2000 to your beneficiary for death by accident after age 60. 

Liberal optional settlements for fractures, sprains, amputations, etc.; 
doctor’s bill up to $25 for non-disabling accidents. 


If you should be disabled by SICKNESS, it pays you: 


$20 per week for house-confining total disability, up to 60 weeks. 
$10 per week for non-confining total disability up to 20 weeks. 
$100 minimum for fatal illness. 

All diseases are covered. No indemnity is paid for the first week of 
any sickness. 


If you should be confined by SURGICAL OPERATION, it pays you: 


$25 per week (including first week) . 
$50 Extra for major surgical operation. 
Operation clause effective after three months of membership. 


COST 

This complete sickness and accident coverage, per year only..............---- $20.00 
Ormifpaiduquartenly 7 periquantenee eka ratirc\a)e)eracade ater Pele kevets cua -neveus) tenn iets) «dy dias 5.00 
Oni policies issued, after age: 55, per quarter... 5.005. .00 cc desc ecie ees aceps 6.00 
Application: Fee:covering) costyto: March. U5 cri. ae tye ciel cdend. ocr nile wveugie (ce, seieus air. 2.00 
MEMBERSHIP 


Available only to persons engaged professionally in full-time religious work. 


Send in the coupon today ... No obligation . . . No Agents 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100-R West Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Without obligation, tell me how your ‘‘Special'’ Health and Accident policy 
will ease the burden of disability for me. 


Name 
Address City. State 
Birthdate Denom. 

Month Day Year 


JRE 12-43 
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For Christmas 
Services e Cantatas 
Invitations 
Handwork for Children 
Posters e Bibles 
Candy Boxes 
Souvenirs 
Christian Fiction 
Many other items 
Catalog Free 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC. 


10 So. Wabash 


aT 


yy ; 
oy Zi : For the New Year 


Secretaries’ Supplies 
Duplex Envelopes 


New Attendance Award 
Folder (1-15 yr.) 


Just the kind you are look- 
ing for. Designed to stimu- 
tate attendance. 


Dept. 53 Chicago 3 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 


Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


In This Sign Conquer 


(Continued from page 17) 

“In the Cross of Christ I Glory” the candles 
o} these persons are lighted from the one 
which the Minister holds. As each one 
receives his light from the preceding candle, 
the congregation will note the formation of 
a Fiery Cross. When the soloist has reached 
the last stanza the entire choir will sing it. 
Finally, when the Cross is lighted, the 
Minister speaks:) 

Minister: In this sign conquer! 

Tue Group (Officers, etc.) In this sign we 

shall conquer! 

(Meanwhile, while the Cross is being 
lighted, four young persons take their respec- 
tive places at the East, West, South and 
North stations in the church. After the 
Group has said, “In this sign we shall con- 
quer!” the voices of the four are heard 
singing one stanza each of the hymn, “Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” Tune, 
“Germany,” L.M.) 

East: First stanza of hymn, “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life” 

West: Second stanza. 

NortH: Third stanza. 

SoutH: Fourth stanza. 

Unison: Fifth and sixth stanzas. 

MINISTER: 

To heal these hearts of pain, to tell the 
world of our Lord’s great love, Jesus needs 
helpers. We, Minister, Sunday school 
teachers and officers, officials and leaders 
of the church, cannot do all. You must also 
pledge allegiance to the Fiery Cross. Come, 
now, from your pews and form within this 
church the burning circle of Christian fellow- 
ship. Encircle the cross with the circle 
symbol of eternity. Pledge yourselves that 
through you the cries of race and clan and 
the clamor of war may be stilled and the 
crippled wings of the Dove of Peace he 
healed, when the whole earth shall be 


filled with the knowledge of the Lord our 
God. 


(The peaple come from their pews with 
unlighted candles that had been given to 
them by the ushers as they entered the 
church. The circle is formed. Then the 
Minister lights the candle of East: Prospect 
lights the candle of West; Present ‘lights 
the candle of North; Reprospecr lights the 
candle of South. The person on either side 
of East will receive his light from East. 
Those next to South, West, North likewise. 
It will not be necessary to announce this 
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procedure to the people. The members of 
the congregation in each arc of the circle 
will tilt their unlighted candles toward the 
lighted candles of their neighbors. During 
this, let there be complete silence. When 
the Circle is glowing:) : 
MINISTER: 

Let us pray: O God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. our only Savior, the Prince 
of Peace; give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are in by our 
unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred 
and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord; 
that as there is but one Body and one Spirit, 
and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and father of 
us all, we are united in one holy bond of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
thee; through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 
Sototist (Tune: All Saints C.M.D. Words 

Ozora Davis): “At length there dawns the 

glorious day.” 

MrnIsTER recites Ephesians 6:10-18. 

ConcrEcATION (Sings): “Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds” (Tune, Dennis S.M.) (This 
hymn should be printed in the Order of 

Service so that everyone may take his 

copy with him as he leaves his pew to 

form the Circle of Fellowship. Light from 
the candles will be sufficient to read by.) 
BeEneEpIcTION, followed by the Fourfold Amen. 
PostiupE: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” 
and “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” 

(If it is desired to receive an Offering, 
let this be done in the Vestibule by having 
the ushers stand there with the plates.) 


Alternative suggestions for churches 
having no center aisle 


1. Before the Minister calls the teachers, 
officers, etc., two boys dressed in cassock 
and surplice bring directly to the front of 
the chancel, on the auditorium floor, a large, 
well-made wooden cross.1 After placing it 
properly, they return to the rear of the 
auditorium. Then the MINISTER says: 
Minister: I call now the teachers and of- 

ficers of our church school, the officials 
of this congregation and the presidents of 
our auxiliary organizations to appear here 
before me with their Candles of Consecra- 
tion. 


1 The size of the cross depends on the number 
of candles that will be used. If circumstances 
make it preferable, only a few persons may 
represent the various organizations. It is im- 
portant, however, that the cross be well con- 
structed as a thing of beauty. It should stand 
upright on its own pedestal, with small plywood 
shelves with holes bored to take the candles, or 
some other arrangement. These candles should 
not be more than five or six inches high. If pre- 
ferred, “votive” candles in glass cups (from five 
and ten cent stores) may be used instead. There 
is something impressive about the flickering red- 
dish glow that comes from the votive candles. 


(While they come to the front, and é 
ing the time the candles are lighted, 
organist plays “In the Cross of Chrisi 
Glory.” After each candle is lighted fr 
the one which is held by the Min 
the person places it into its proper 
ceptacle on the cross. When all candles 
burning:) 

Minister: In this sign conquer! 


Tue Group: (Officers, etc.) In this si 
we shall conquer! (They return to the 
places in the church.) 
(From this point on the Service conti 

as above.) 
2. There is another possibility for 

formation of the Fiery Cross in a chure 
without a center aisle. Station the officer 
teachers, etc. in the approximate center 
the auditorium pews, and across the width 
one pew, in the outline of a cross. When th 
Minister calls these individuals let on 
those who form the horizontal bar of th 
cross come to him to have their candle 
lighted, and then return to their prope 
stations. Then let the Mrnister light th 
candle of the first of those who form th 
perpendicular of the cross. The others wil 
receive their light from the person directh 
behind. The Minister himself, at the hea 
of the cross, says “In this sign conquer! 
as he raises his candle. The others, stand 
ing, will raise theirs likewise when the 
reply, “In this sign we shall conquer!’ 

Those who form the Fiery Cross will re 

main standing in their pews while the rest 

of the congregation goes out to complete the 

Circle of Fellowship. ; 

This Service is being published 
in pamphlet form by the Walter H. 
Baker Company, 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Additional 
copies, at 35c-each, should be 
ordered from that Company. 


The Psalmists’ Magnificat | 


(Continued from page 15) 


ganist begins to play the hymn “Love Came 
Down at Christmas.” After playing it through 
once, the congregation stands and sings the 
hymn. 


Note to Director 


This is a most difficult service to do and 
do well! Its very simplicity may be de- 
ceiving. Action should be unhurried. There 
should be carefully planned pauses between 
the speakers so that the effect may not seem 
mechanical; and while the children should 
speak with eagerness and joy their’ speech 
should not be so hurried as to slur any of 
the syllables. The entire effectiveness of the 
service will depend upon the care with which 
the children have been taught, and upon 
their own naturalness. If it is found in re- 
hearsal that Mary’s looking and smiling at 
the children and their smiling back at her 
appears mechanical, by all means omit this 
piece of action! And if the children’s smil- 
ing at each other appears mechanical, or if 
it has any slightest tendency toward starting 
the children to giggling, that action too must 
be omitted! When the children leave the 
platform they will very greatly ruin the effect 
of the entire service unless they have been 
taught not to look at each other, or to nudge 
each other, or to whisper to each other as 
signals that it is time to start off the plat- 
form! 


Se 
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: A Christian Christmas in Our Homes 
ift (Continued from page 14) 
’ | [, Christmas Consume us with Thy deep desire. 
og Timely As in the Holy Christ Child’s name 
This blessed wax shall feed the flame— 
So let my heart its fire begin 
And light the Heavenly Pilgrim in.® 


FIVE MINUTES Hymn: (To be sung or read) “Light of the World we Hail Thee” 
Benepiction: (All join hands and repeat or sing last verse of 

| A DAY “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” ) 
The service may be followed by the reading of one of the 
| Compiled by classic Christmas stories: Dickens, Christmas Carol; Alden, 
¥ Why the Chimes Rang; Van Dyke, The Other Wise M 2 
Tue BIBLE y 8; yke, e er Wise Man, or 

mr ; ROBERT E. SPEER The First Christmas Tree. 
. $1.00 * Anna Hempstead Branch, from 4 Christmas Miracle 


An unusually inspirational collection of Biblical 
quotations, religious poems, and prayers, planned 
for personal or group daily devotions. 


In the words of Rev. Ralph B. Hindman—‘‘The book 
| is needed. . . . It should be in the hands of thou- 
| sands of Christians of all creeds by Christmas. What 
|] a useful gift for the young men and women from our 
| Churches who serve in the armed forces! Thanks to ne 
| Dr. Speer for sharing this book, gathered for his ee Fhe le Bh ‘ 

own personal devotions, with people who hunger oe qunt 

for spiritual food!”’ 


At Any Presbyterian Book Store 


Witherspoon) Building, s.1.- 6 <1 osc Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
PSGOURITWAVENUG: «osteo cc gles mee ee ors New York 10, N. Y. 
Granite BUNdINGBs so eran oe are tere Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

8 South Dearborn Street.............-. Chicago 3, Ill. 

DE SouthySpring? Street sec a5) 20-2 ta tere Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Resources for Christmas in the Home PAY ONLY 


. ; 7 A MODERN work that does not 
(Continued fr Die jay se 7) sacrifice spiritual values or funda- Now! 

mental faith. Rich in religious 

; : ° significance, but not a narrow 
wall in candle or fire light. doctrinal interpretation. Contribu- 


A fireplace night with great Christmas stories—stories tors) from" many lands “ind various denominations, 


by Henry Van Dyke, Charles Dickens, Selma Lagerlof.* She ABINGDON 


Share your Christmas 


Invite into your home to spend an evening or a day with B | B [ F C 0 M Mi F | TA R Y 


you someone who needs the companionship of home life— 


a refugee, a Japanese from a relocation center, a teacher 1452 pages; beautifully printed, substantially 
‘ OS al Fees . bound. Arranged for quick reference. Sets a new standard 

og 
or business \ es who is living EAMES from home, children of service for pastors, teachers, laymen. So broad is the 
from an orphans’ home, parents whose children are all scope of this work, so sound its scholarship and theology, 
ih f th d f it promises to stand unchallenged for a generation. Ad- 
away, or some member O € arme: orces. vancing costs may soon force withdrawal of present low 


Share your money with church funds for relief, or such Pee er Be ctel ecb on teles teissopportuntty! 


projects as a happier Christmas for lepers.1* A Christmas 
stocking or a gift box before the manger may be used to 


é oO 3 = Mail Coupon to Your Religious Book Dealer= 
receive sacrificial money gifts. 


0 Send me ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Let us be true to our trust. As church school workers, fags Rehm eheciae Elm oney a 


let it be our Christmas “errand of love” to do our part in MO ee ee eens 


2 3 ge $4.00 in 2 equal monthly payments of $2.00, 
rebuilding into the life of our Christian and non-Christian beginning one month from this date. 


ing ] i ] z O Please send me Full Particulars concerning 
homes something of the deep faith in God which character ABINGDON MIBLE COMMENTS RS and 
ized our early eretiene home life. The Christian home the special time-payment plan. 


is still our greatest bulwark of defense. 


What a beautiful. way to bring our gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh and lay them before the Christ Child! 


13 See The Home Book of, Christmas, edited by May Lamberton h 
Becker. Dodd, Mead & Co:, New York. 1941. Note ek eters sa ag tat it ad 
14 American Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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New Books 
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Concerns of a World Church. By 
George Walker Buckner, Jr. St. Louis, The 
Bethany Press, 1943. 128 p. $1.25. 


If I were a pastor and could place in the 
hands of my laymen and women only one 
book calculated to give them a grasp of what 
ecumenicity means, I think that this would 
be my choice. Dr. Buckner has “thought and 
felt” himself into membership in the church 
universal as all too few Christians have done, 
‘clergy and laymen alike. His book is both a 
history of the movement of Christian thought 
toward ecumenicity in recent years and a 
powerful plea for a statesmanlike and Christ- 
like concept of the world mission of Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. Buckner writes of the logic of Chris- 
tian unity, the growth of cooperation, the 
tremendous problems which challenge the 
church, and the causes to which the church 
must give leadership in our day, with a depth 
and accumulative power which is surprising 
in view of the quiet simplicity of his style. 
Pastors, if you are discouraged with the nar- 
row, parochial outlook of your laymen, try 
getting them to read this book. We think its 
logic and good sense will impress them. 

By. Ss 


Music in the Religious Growth of Chil- 
dren. By Elizabeth McE. Shields. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 128 p. 
$1.25. 

This is one of the books which parents 
and teachers of children will welcome most 
cordially because it is very practical and 
straighforward. It does not “exhort” teachers 
to do something about using music more 
fruitfully with their children; it shows them 
how to do it. 


The author is both a successful teacher of 
children and a successful writer of children’s 
songs. In this book she gives a background 
for understanding something of the place of 
music in the development of human thought 
and fellowship, some definite suggestions for 
the selection of music for use with children, 
an interpretation of basic principles in using 
songs, an analysis of the various purposes for 
which songs are used, an especially helpful 
discussion of children’s music, and worship, 
and an illuminating presentation of the ways 
in which Bible material may be used musical- 
ly. The writer reveals her own delight in 
working with children in the informal devel- 
opment of their own musical expressions in 
the chapter, “Creative Music.” There is much 
useful guidance in the chapter on “Listening 
to Music.” Miss Shields has written her book 
in a simple, informal style which makes it 
both stimulating as a, reading book for par- 
ents or teachers and useful as a basis of dis- 
cussion or class study in a group. 

M. A. J. 


Daily Life in Bible Times. By Albert 
E. Bailey. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. 360 p. $3.00. 

Here is a book for every church school 
library. Containing 116 excellent illustrations 
and maps, profusely documented, related to 
the Scriptures by hundreds of Bible refer- 
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ences, it is written in highly readable style. 
Dr. Bailey’s ability is well known. His ex- 
perience in guiding nineteen tours to Bible 


lands gives a quality to this book which | 


scholarship alone could not have given. Geog- 
raphy, customs, economics, government—all 
things that have to do with the common 
life are covered, from earliest Bible times 
through the first century of the Christian 
era. The teacher will find this one of the 
best books of its kind and an inexhaustable 
aid to Bible teaching. 


H. J. S. 
“With the Master. A Book of Medita- 
tions. By Philippe Vernier. New York, 


Fellowship Publications, 2929 Broadway, 


1943, 80 p. $.75. 


The young author of these Meditations 
is called by those who know him “A Modern 
St. Francis.” Vernier is a Frenchman who, 
because of his convictions, has spent twenty- 
nine months of his life in prison. Even so 
his spirit has always been that of one whose 
life is “with the Master.” His life is joyous 
and radiant, no matter what his own con- 
ditions. He has prepared seventy-three 
meditations, and those who enjoy fellowship 
with the mystic will no doubt thoroughly 
enjoy reading this book. 

Ro Races 


Music in Worship. The Use of Music 
in the Church Service. By Joseph N. Ash- 
ton. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1943. 232 p. 
$2.00. 


A comprehensive and fundamental dis- 
cussion of the uses of music in the church 
service for purposes of worship. Part One, 
with somewhat less than a third of the con- 
tents, is devoted to underlying principles and 
Part Two is on the improvement of present 
practices, primarily in the non-liturgical 
churches. The author sets high but not un- 
attainable standards, in the light of the re- 
ligious function of church music. To follow 
his practical suggestions will make for 
greatly improved church music, both music- 
ally and devotionally. A trusted guide for 
church musicians, choir directors, music 
committees, educational directors and min- 
isters. 

oO. M. 


Personality and Social Group Work. 
The Individual Approach. By Everett W. 
Duvall. New York, Association Press, 1943. 
234 p. $2.50. 


Helpful reading for workers in youth 
leisure-time agencies, clubs and churches 
who seek to keep proper relationship between 
group work and individual guidance. |The 
author combines expert knowledge of the 
contributions of mental hygiene, social work, 
counseling and psychology with suggestions 
growing out of practice as former Director 
of the Child Welfare Clinic of the All 
Nations Foundation, Los Angeles. 


There is a wise balance in the discussion 
as between objectives and methods of : at- 
taining goals, between methods in a broader 
sense and more detailed plans of work, and 


between basic points of view and impli 
tions for educational planning both by grow 
leader and administrator. 

oO. M. 


Ls Concerning Juvenile Delinquency. B 
Henry W. Thurston. New York, Columbi: 
University Press, 1942. 236 p. $2.75. : 


A book on the causes and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. The discussion of 
causes is based on case reports and the 
writings of authorities in the field. That of 
the treatment covers chiefly the work by 
courts and also by agencies in the com- 
munity, both governmental and private. The 
whole subject is presented historically but 
is particularly significant because of the 
current interest in it, and because of the 
author’s educational approach to the prob- 
lems faced. 

oO. M. 


“What the American Family Faces. 
By Leland Foster Wood, et al. Chicago, 
The Eugene Hugh Publishers, Inc., 1943. 
254 p. $3.50. 


The outcome of a symposium on contem- 
porary marriage and family problems held 
in Chicago in 1942, this volume presents 
discussions and addresses by the leading 
family life specialists of the country. The 
content is indicated by the chapter heads; 
general contents are indicated by the book. 
The American Family in the Present Crisis; 
The Growth of Education for Family Life; 
Counselling on Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships; The Church and the Future of 
the Family. : 

Ministers and religious educators - here 
have access to research studies, the testimony 
of wide experience in family counseling, 
expert interpretation of effects of the present 
war conditions on family life, present and 
future, and a wealth of guidance and re- 
source material for doing something prac- 
tical about this most vital of present day 
problems. 

H.C. M. 


“ Religious Counseling of College Stu- 
dents. By Thornton W. Merriam, et al. 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI, No. 4, April 1943, Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education. 77 p. 
$.50. 


First Professor Merriam describes typical 
problems of student adjustment and _ indi- 
cates how the religious resources of any 
institution can be focused upon them. Prin- 
ciples, procedures, techniques, resources are 
discussed in a thoroughly practical manner. 
The suggestions will be helpful and chal- 
lenging to teachers, students, counselors, 
administrators, and student religious workers. 

The second section of the brochure raises 
the question as to why a college or uni- 
versity should concern itself with the re- 
ligious life of students, and how higher 
education and religion can collaborate. The 
role of religion and the church in the de- 
velopment of higher education is sketched 
briefly. A brief but carefully selected bib- 
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‘ography for counselors is included. 


Joseph Charles Price, Educator and 
ace- Leader. By William Jacob Walls. 
oston, Christopher Publishing House, 1943. 
58 p. $3.00. 

A biography of a great Negro church 
»ader. He was the founder of Livingstone 
college, the first liberal arts college estab- 
shed by and for Negroes. William J. 
Valls, a bishop of the American Methodist 
‘piscopal Zion church, writes interestingly 
nd effectively regarding Price as educator, 
reacher-orator, social thinker, church leader 
nd worker in race relations. 


How the Church Grows in Brazil. 
y J. Merle Davis. New York, International 
Vissionary Council, 1943. 167 p. $1.00. 
A first-hand study of the growth of the 
“vangelical churches of Brazil in relation 
o the physical and social forces in the en- 
vironment. On the basis of visits to the 
hurches, interviews with church leaders 
d government officials, and the study of 
vailable source materials, the author con- 
cludes that these churches “have made a 
more complete adjustment to their environ- 
ment than any similar body of younger 
churches in the world.” The development of 
the churches, the problems they faced and the 
outlook for the future, are clearly pre- 
sented, with challenging implications for 
the churches of many other lands. 


“ When Christ Controls. Stewardship 
Messages. By John M. Versteeg. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 148 p. 
$1.50. : 

The author brings twelve stewardship mes- 
sages in a refreshing, vital manner. In these 
days when scales of values may so easily 
become maladjusted, readers will find his 
different way of presenting stewardship 
thoughts stimulating and helpful both per- 
sonally and as they plan for stewardship 
programs. 


100 Ways to Improve Your Sunday 
School Teaching. By Erwin L. Shaver. 
Elgin, David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
1942. 110 p. Paper, $.25; cloth, $1.00. 

To announce the author is to recommend 
this little book to those thousands of church 
school workers who know Dr. Shaver and 
his contributions to religious education. This 
is a book for the average church school 
worker, highly practical, full of suggestions 
and illustrations, very much aware of the 
limitations and difficulties of the average 
church school. We did not count the “ways” 
but we can assure you that the title is 
decently modest in its claim. 


.A New Approach to Philosophy. By 
Cale Young Rice. Lebanon, Tennessee, Cum- 
berland University Press, 1943. 169 p. $2.00. 

In this book a poet writes out of a life- 
long interest in philosophy. He starts from 
a relativist point of view and does away 
with all absolutes as we know them. There 
are four ultimate realities, time, space, mat- 
ter, and mind which have been coexistent 
and coordinate from the beginning. This 
is, indeed, “a new approach.” From it he 
re-thinks psychology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, 
and the existence of nature and God. A 
good book for those who like a new road, 
and bad for those who don’t. 


Hunger for Wholiness. Man’s Uni- 
versal Motive. By Thomas H, Howells. Den- 
ver, Colorado, World Press, Inc., 1940. 307 p. 
$3.00. 
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BOYS and GIRLS at WORSHIP « 
By MARIE COLE POWELL 


The need for adults to understand the psychological requirements of 
boys and girls is now fully recognized by religious leaders. It is 
no longer enough that the child attend church merely as a neces- 
sary religious activity. Instead he should develop, at his own level, 
a feeling for the reality that lies in the worship experience. 

With this in mind the author has prepared a book rich in story 
2 material, picture interpretations, prayers, litanies and hymns for 
use with children 9-14. The book will be most valuable to all 
leaders in the various departments of the church school. The 
author is Chairman of Religious Education, School of Religious 
and Social Work, Boston University. $2.00 


The LADDER of PROGRESS in PALESTINE 
By CHESTER C. McCOWN 


A fascinating summary of what man has learned of his early . 
history as a result of Palestinian excavations—written for the 
layman, and full of human interest. “A book that must prove 
useful and informative and stimulating to all its readers . . . 
I recommend it most heartily.”—Prof. Theophile J. Meek, Toronto 
University. “For those who are interested in knowing what 
archaeological research can contribute to our understanding of 
the early social history of mankind this is a superb volume.” 
—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 50 illustrations. $3.50 


CHILDREN NEED ADULTS ~ 
By RUTH DAVIS PERRY 


To all parents and teachers of pre-schuol children: If you are 
looking for a sensible, tested, constructive, simple book on child 
development problems in which the foundations are laid for a 
mature moral, aesthetic and religious life, this is your book. 
The author is Director. of the Nursery and Kindergarten at 
Riverside Church. “A contribution of real value has been 
added to the literature contributing to the building of healthy 
tissues in family life.”—American Family. $1.50 


GET TOGETHER AMERICANS ~ 
By RACHEL DAVIS-DuBOIS 


Thoughtful Americans recognize that the dream of an American 
political and cultural democracy built out of the contributions of 
all the peoples within our borders can be lost if the hate and 
fear and distrust involved in race cannot be overcome. The 
question is: How? The author of this book has pioneered in 
the field of showing Americans how to bridge the gap between 
their recognition of the problem and effective action. In this 
book she tells you how and why she has developed the Neigh- 


borhood-Home Festival and other means of breaking the 
i $1.75 


ice. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 E. 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Georgia Harkness 
Inspirational poetry 
glowing with faith 
and insight; pray- 
ers that express for 
us the needs we 
feel but cannot 
find words for. 
The book makes 
inspiring read- 
ing; also a 
source book for 
special programs 
‘or occasions. 
POCKET SIZE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, $1 


The Glory of God 
ase 


Prayer 


George A. Buttrick 

“This is a book for the burdened men 
and women for whom God has become 
a vague doubt, for youth whose prayers 
have become confused amid bewildering 
skepticism, as well as for leaders of 
young and old.”—Westminster Book- 
man. $2.75 


Abundant Living 


E. Stanley Jones | 
“No God-quickened B 
soul of today does 
this sort of thing 
better than Dr. 
Jones. Pocket 
sized in binding, 
but colossal in 
content, these 
devotions are ad- 
mirable for the 
bedside ~_table, 
for the com- 
muter on the 
train, or for an evening’s straight read- 
ing. There is humor and _heart-throb 
here. Written as day-by-day medita- 
tions, (beginning any day) each page 
contains scripture, comment, and prayer. 
Altogether lovely!”—Christian Herald. 
POCKET SIZE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, $1 


The Lord's Prayer 


Ernest Fremont Title 

The prayer hallowed throughout all 
Christendom interpreted by one of Prot- 
estantism’s outstanding pulpit voices. 
A ringing. memorable message for all 
those who would understand the power- 
ful implications of the Lord’s Prayer for 
their lives. “A genninelv great preacher 


. at his best—World Call. $1 


At Your Bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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gripping, 


A Christian Sound Film that is -- 
evangelical, 


and absolutely orthodox 


It LIVES—a true-to-life story that happens in thousands of vil- — 
lages, towns and cities thru-out America is portrayed, In vivid 
manner is revealed how the Word of God spoken at the right — 
time in the right way by Christians can meet and help solve the © 
problems of our complex modern life. 


“Christianity in Action” says one Pastor 
“Dynamic in its influence—instructiveinitstruth—inspiring inits — 
simplicity” writes another pastor. All denominations are loud inits — 
praise. Your church and community will be inspired byits showing. 

Musically and technically ‘The Power of God” will please — 
your whole community. 
Write TODAY for full particulars and showing dates. 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue 


mY Power’God 


7 


Proew_at 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 


We educators talk much about integration 
in the sense of parts coming together into 
larger wholes. This book gives the scientific 
basis, physical, psychological, social, for 
such a process. It makes the result of this 
a sort of be-all and end-all of our lives as 
persons, of our social groupings, and of the 
universe itself. It is a large order, com- 
petently done as science and served up in 
popular style. 


Toward Community Understanding. 
By Gordon W. Blackwell. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1943. 99 p. 
$.75. 

Case reports with critical interpretations 
of ways in which prospective public school 
and other teachers are being trained to un- 
derstand, participate in and appreciate ac- 
tivities in. the life of the community of 
which they are a part. Helpful suggestions 
for church leadership education. 


The Alcohol Question. By Norman C. 
Brown. Cincinnati, Standard Publishing 
Company, 1943. 115 p. $.75. 

A short, new book on the alcohol problem, 
planned for personal reading and class 
study. It marshals well the scientific evi- 
dence on the basic problem of what alcohol 
is and does, gives a history of efforts at con- 
trol, and indicates a policy for the future. 


The Picture Collection. Revised by 
Marcelle Frebault. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1943. 87 p. $1.25. 

Gives a detailed description of the ad- 
ministration of the Picture Collection of the 
Newark Library. A helpful book for the 
church’s picture librarian, the children’s 
division workers who collect and file pic- 
tures, and for state, city and denominational 
area leaders who can organize picture 
collections. 


An Introduction to Group Therapy. 
By S. R. Slavson. New York, Common- 
wealth Fund, 1943. 352 p. $2.00, 

This book raises questions concerning 
with whom, for what purposes, and how 
group therapy may be used among problem 
children in supplementing the work of 
child guidance clinics. Group activities for 
such children are discussed particularly 
with those leaders in mind who are trained 
in psychiatric methods or to whom psy- 
chiatric services are available. 


The Case for Christianity. By C. S. 


Lewis. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 56 p. $1.00. 


In the “case for Christianity” Dr. Lewis 
discusses the essential truth of our. universa: 
faith. Beginning with the question of right 
and wrong, religion for him has no meaning 
until right is recognized. The essentials of 
belief common to all churches are then pre 
sented in fifty-four pages of clear, concise 
and vivid fashion. y 

The Freedom to Be Free. By James 
Marshall, New York, John Day Compan 
1943. 277 p. $2.50. 5 " 

On the basis of the present world wide 
revolution in nearly all areas of living, the 
essentials of emerging democracy are set 
forth. 4 

The Library Key. An Aid in Usi 
Books and Libraries. By Zaidee Brown. Ney 
York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1943. 
133 p. $.70. ; 

A fifth edition of a guide, especially valu- 
able to educators, to the use of libraries an 
the best library tools. 

A Survey of Religious Literature. B 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1943. 157 p. $1.50. 

This, the sixth annual volume reviewing 
current religious literature, acquaints the 
reader with 37 leading religious books of the 
year 1942. These cover preaching, theology, 
Jesus, the social gospel and the world order, 
history, and the war crisis. 

A Lovely Find. By William Allen Knight. 
ee W. A. Wilde Company, 1943. 41 p. 
50. 

In a visit to modern, yet ancient Beth- 
lehem, Mr. Knight has found a heart-warm- 
ing Christmas message for today. To read 
this little book—simply, yet beautifully 
written—is. to have a true experience of 
worship. 


Books Received 


Apvent Attar, by Lucius H.. Bugbee. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
44 p. $2.50 per 100; $1.50 per 50; $40 
dozen; $.05 each. Daily devotional readings 
from Thanksgiving to New Year with daily 
Scripture verses, meditations, poems and 
prayers. An inexpensively priced leaflet for 
wide distribution. 

*AMERICAN Society In Wartime. Edited 
by William F. Ogburn. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 237 p. $2.50. 

*THE Brste Question Bee,, by Paul N. 
Elbin. New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1943. 96 p. $.05 each; quantity prices. 

*Cuoose Ye Tuts Day, A Study of Deci- 
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Christmas Plays 


1GH-Ho For THE Ho.tty!, by Rowena Bennett 
‘© PROMISED ONE, by Martha Bayly Shannon 
KENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, adapted by 

' Harold G. Sliker 

‘s SHEPHERDS’ Star, by Janet Katherine Smith 
DY OF THE MARKET PLACE, by Charlotte I. Lee 


Division 
‘Yn and Commitment in Christian Personali- 
. by Elmer G. Homrighausen, Philadelphia, 
estminster Press, 1943. 152 p. $1.50. 
- *THe CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF OLDER 
‘>urH, by Alleen Moon, Nashville, Abing- 
n-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 160 p. $.60. 
THe CHurRcH AND Its Younc ApuLTs, by 
Gordon Chamberlin. New York and Nash- 
\le, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 124 p. 
“joth $1.00. A discussion of the problems 
id opportunities of young adult leadership 
the church today. 
*Tue CLue To PascaL, by Emile Cailliet. 
iblication date December 7, 1943. Phila- 
Iphia, Westminster Press, 1943. 
.00. 
*CoME AND SEE, by Helen Allen. New 
ork, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1943. 
p. $1.25. 
fCoNCcERNS OF A Wortp CuurcH, by 


dress Lee Owen Snook, Director, 
KS of Drama, 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


eorge Walker Buckner, Jr. St. Louis, 
ethany Press, 1943. 128 p. $1.25. 
*Tue CONFESSIONS OF St. AUGUSTINE, 


anslated by F. J. Sheed. New York, Sheed 
nd Ward, 1943. 345 p. $3.00. 

tDatry Lire 1n BrsBte Times, by Albert 
. Bailey. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
ons, 1943. 360 p. $3.00. 

*EMERGENT MIND AND ‘EpucaTION, A 
tudy of George H. Mead’s Bio-social Be- 
aviorism from an Educational Point of 
‘iew, by Alfred S. Clayton. New York, 
ureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
olumbia University, 1943. 179 p. $2.35. 
Five Minutes a Day, by Robert Elliot 
peer. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1943. 
34 p.. $1.00. A devotional booklet, first 
repared only for personal use and not for 
ublication, by the beloved Presbyterian 
eader. Useful for individual and family 
orship. 

*Tue Giory oF Gop, by Georgia Harkness. 
(ashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
25 p. $1.00. 

Gop Our Hep, by F. Henry Edwards. 
ndependence, Herald Publishing House, 
943. 230 p. $1.50. 

*THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN THE 
SUNDAY ScHooLt, by Gaines S. Dobbins. 
ashville, Boardman Press, 1943. 170 p. 
loth $.60; paper $.40. 

*In SearcH oF Maturity, by Fritz Kunkel, 
.D. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. 292 p. $2.75. 

+Music In THE Reticious GROWTH OF 
CHILDREN, by Elizabeth McE. Shields. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
128 p. $1.25. 

1943 Curistmas, an Annual of Christmas 
Literature and Art, edited by Randolph E. 
Haugan. Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing 
House. 72 p. This thirteenth volume of 
Christmas maintains the increasing standards 
of beauty for these annuals. There are 
several large pictures in color, one a beauti- 
ful double-page painting of a Louisiana 
scene. Unusual songs, stories, articles and 
jictures make this useful in Christmas ob- 
servances and a volume of lasting value. 

PuysIQUE, PERSONALITY AND SCHOLARSHIP, 
by R..Nevitt Sanford, et al. Washington, 
National Research Council, 1943. 705 p. 

* To be reviewed. 

{7 Reviewed in this issue. 
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In your personal letters 


geererecs. 


The Song 
of Our 
*Pprian Ouest 
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the regular size. 


In your Christmas packets 


Send a copy of the 
Special Service Men’s Edition of 


The Song 


Syrian Guest 
By William Allen Knight 


This famous interpretation of the 23rd Psalm brings added assurance 
of God’s loving care. Inexpensive, small, toughly constructed. Easy for 
the service man to carry in his pocket. An attractive Christmas envelope 
in two colors is included at no extra cost. 


20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a 100 


Weymouth's 
New Testament 


In Modern Speech 


This translation from the original Greek New Testament into today’s 
language reflects sound Biblical scholarship and high literary quality. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES 
No. 1P. Pocket Edition sheen 
354 x 5% inches 
Regular Edition . 
434 x 74% inches 
The American printing is outstanding for its readable type. For the 
first time the Pocket Edition carries full notes identical with those in 


of ur 


Announcing 


An American Edition of 


$1.75 
2.50 


14 Beacon St, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research report on a cooperative study of 
school children made at Harvard University. 

*PRAYERS FOR WOMEN WHO Serve. In 
Uniform and At Home, edited by G. A. 
Cleveland Shrigley. Buffalo, Council of 
Church Women, 1943. 32 p. $.10. 

*THE , PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ETHICs, 
by Albert C. Knudson. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 314 p. $2.75. 

Tue Prositem oF Pain, by C. S. Lewis. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. 148 
p. $1.50. 

*Quaker Mepitations. For Youth and 
Adults, by Cecil E. Haworth. Richmond, 
Friends Publication Board, 1943. 89 p. $.25. 

Tue Story oF THE CuuRcH, by Inez Smith 
Davis. Independence, Herald Publishing 
House, 1943. 575 p. $2.50. 

*THEOLOGY IN TRANSITION, by Walter 
Marshall Horton. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 196 p. $2.50. 

*To Srem THIS TiwE, by Charles S. John- 
son, et. al. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1943. 
142 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 


Current Curriculum 
(Continued from page 33) 


fact of prayer in the lives of children between 
the ages of five and fifteen. 


Martin A. W., (revised by O. W. Moer- 
ner). Worship in the Sunday School. Nash- 
ville and New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 124 p. $.35. 

To help pastors, officers. teachers, and 
pupils in small Sunday schools to make 
worship a vital part of the work of the Sun- 
day school; and directing the school in find 
ing suitable material for use in its worship 
services. 

ZIEGLER, Epwarp Krusen. Worship in the 
Christian Home. Elgin, [llinois, Elgin Press, 
1943. 48 p. $.15. 

Guides parents and church workers in cre- 
ating home worship and making the Bible 
live. Deals with grace at meals, fireside wor- 
ship, prayers of little children, typical plans. 
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The Journal This Month 


Jue HoLipay SEASON is very evident 
in this number. Mrs. Hutton and Mr. 
Munro between them give very full 
and definite directions for an appro- 
priate celebration of Christmas in the 
home. The brief dramatization “The 
Psalmists’ Magnificat” may be used to 
enrich a church Christmas service. The 
New Year’s Eve service, “In This Sign 
Conquer” is imaginative and should 
give a very effective and dramatic close 
to a turbulent year. 

The article, asking, “Why doesn’t 
the church do something?” will be re- 
ceived with cheers by the forgotten 
multitude of unmarried adults. “Film 
forums,” as described by Mr. Hock- 
man, would be a good program idea 
for such adult groups. 

Mrs. Edith Kent Battle, the new 
writer of the junior worship programs, 
has been a favorite writer of junior les- 
son materials for The Methodist 
Church for about twenty years. She 
writes out of continuous experience 
with children both at home and in Sun- 
day school, and out of a life rich in 
the understanding of human relations. 
The verses included in her programs in- 
dicate the charm of the poems into 
which her experience sometimes over- 
flows. 


Christmas Everywhere 


Tue FOLLowiINc POEM was written 
last year by a missionary on her first 
term in Liberia, West Africa. It il- 
lustrates “the great new fact of our 
time,” the presence of a world Christian 
community. 

’Tis Christmas—Why? 

There are no stores made beautiful 

With light and calors bright; 

No Santa hears a child’s sweet plea, 

No tree reveals the time. 

And yet—tis Christmas. 

Tis Christmas—Why? 

Because to Jesus Christ their King, 

With eager, willing hearts, 

The black folk bring forth every gift, 

A “white gift” for their King, 

Ah yes—'tis Christmas. 

Tis Christmas—Why ? 

Because of gifts so lovely wrapped? 

Ah no! A small, black boy, 

Though hungry, yet with glowing face 

To Jesus gives his rice. 

Ah yes! °Tis Christmas here! 

Norma Bioomouist 


The Cover Picture 
Davin’s “Rest on the Flight into 


Egypt,” used on the cover, is one of 
an extraordinary group of religious 
paintings belonging to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. Ten of 
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these have been beautifully reproduced 
in color, eleven inches by fourteen, and 
are available from Publications Fund 
of the Gallery for the low price of 
twenty-five cents each, plus postage. 
Other nativity scenes in this group are 
by Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Raphael, 
Messina, Giorgione, and El Greco. 


Where Honor Is Due 
Tom WEsT is well 


known in church 
and civic circles in 
Chicago, but his 
fame should be 
wider. He is an in- 
telligent and de- 
voted layman who 
probably gives half 
his waking time to 
promoting the 
cause of religious 
education. 


Mr. Thomas H. 
West, as he is listed on numerous 
Boards of Trustees, was born in En- 
gland. He and his bride came over 
thirty years ago. He is an attorney 
who handles patents and trade marks 
in foreign countries. In spite of the 
war he is busier now than ever, but 
he always seems to have time to go 
to committee meetings where plans 
for religious education programs are 
patiently and slowly worked out. 


When the Wests moved to Wilmette, 
a north shore suburb of Chicago, in 
1919—the year he became a natural- 
ized citizen—they joined the Wilmette 
Methodist Church. In 1923 he was 
asked to become Sunday school su- 
perintendent. He had never had any 
experience of this sort but he accepted 
the challenge and was superintendent 
until 1942. His activities there de- 
veloped his great interest in religious 
education and character education, 
particularly from the point of view 
of citizenship. He defines citizenship 
broadly as “the activity of an in- 
dividual in and on behalf of his com- 
munity, and therefore the socially 
significant expression of the charac- 
ter of the individual in his commun- 
ity relationships.” The impressive ar- 
ray of offices which he holds indicates 
the ways in which Mr. West has ap- 
plied this definition to his own life. 

Mr. West believes passionately in 
a cooperative Protestantism, particu- 
larly among the churches of a com- 
munity. He has been a member of 
the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Chicago Church Federa- 


Thomas H. West 
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- the setting. 


_ tion for some seventeen years. He! 


The David picture is a delicate hi 
mony in varying shades of blue. 
reflects the medieval spirit still pre 
lent in Northern Europe in the artis 
time. The bunch of grapes in the Chil 
hand symbolizes the Eucharist. The 
are many interesting realistic detail | 


now the chairman of the Departmet 
being the first layman to hold th 
office. He is also a’ trustee of t 
Federation and on a couple of oth 
committees of that body. 
In the International Council of Fe 
ligious Education he started out as. 
member of the Leadership Educatic 
section. He’ was dean of a leadersh} 
school at one time and has taug 
the course on “The Church Scho} 
Superintendent and His Task” in set 
eral schools. A few years ago 
wrote the leaders’ guide for this cours? 
He is now a member of the Committ? 
on Leadership Education as well 
the section. He is also on the Pub 
Relations Committee, is a Trustee 
the Council, and is a member-at-lary 
on the official Council body. He w 
one of the originators of the Le 
Conference held in connection wif 
the quadrennial convention in 194% 
and from this Conference the new La 
Section has developed. He is its fir 
chairman and is now at work on play 
for the February meeting. 
Mr. West’s interest in the bas 
problems of religious and charact 
education is indicated by the fact th} 
he -is.a director of the Religious Ed: 
cation Association. And somewhere : 
ought to be noted that he is a membre 
of the committee on public schools « 
the Union League of Chicago. 
In addition to all his inter-churc 
activities Mr. West vigorously: pre} 
motes the work of his own denomind 
tion. He has been a lay member ¢j 
the Rock River (Illinois) Conference} 
of the Methodist Church for man} 
years and is a delegate to the ne 
General Conference. Mr. West 
Treasurer of the Conference Boar 
of Education. He spends many ev# 
nings talking to church school group} 
and many Sundays in pulpits, enlis 
ing interest and support in the va 
ious denominational and inter-chure 
programs of religious education. 
Mr. and Mrs. West’s two childre 
were born in this country. Thej 
son, who has been admitted to t 
bar, is now in the Army; the? 
daughter is a kindergarten teacher. 


